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THE FIFTH ALL-INDIA SOCIOLOGICAL 
CONFERENCE 


The fifth session of the all-India Sociological Conference was 
held at Lucknow, under the auspices of the University of Lucknow, 
on March 8, 9 and 10, 1960. The Conference was inaugurated by 
the Governor of Uttar Pradesh, Dr. V. V. Giri, who, in his address, 
called upon sociologists to render help in the drawing up of develop- 
ment schemes, quickening the pace of social change and lessening 
the frictions involved in it, and in giving a proper sense of direction 
to the Indian youth. The General President of the Conference, 
Prof. D. G. Karve, Vice-Chancellor, Poona University, in his address 
on “‘Some Sociological Implications of Planned Development’’ pleaded 
for the application of ethical principles to personal behaviour as well 
as economic enterprise and governmental action. He said that 
sociologists, with their comprehensive view of politics, economics 
and ethics, were the best persons to advise us in this direction. He 
further said that the caste system could not be changed by constitu- 
tional measures alone, and that its breaking up was a slow process. 
He added that it was a matter of interest for the sociologist to consider 
whether at this stage he had a timely and effective contribution to 
make to the further breaking down of these anti-social, and, some 
of them at least, inhuman barriers. He pointed out that just as 
India had received help from nations more advanced, she should 
render help to countries which are more backward than India herself 
is. He pleaded for equality for all on a world-wide basis. 

Following the General President, three sectional presidents read 
their addresses. Prof. Ramkrishna Mukherjee (Sociology) spoke on 
“Some Considerations on Social Research”, Dr. Kamala Chowdhury 
(Social Psychology) on “‘Resistance to Social Change” and Dr. B. P. 
Adhikari (Demography and Social Statistics) read an address on 
“Construction of Socio-Economic Models for Planning”. Prof. 
A. Aiyappan, the fourth sectional president (Anthropology) could 
not attend the Conference. 
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About twenty papers were read at the Conference on Sociology 
in relation to Planning, the Sociology of Religion, Community Studies, 
Caste, Population, Personality Studies, etc. , 

At a general body meeting, among resolutions passed was included 
one requesting the Government of India to constitute a panel 
of sociologists for advising the Government on matters relating to 
planned development. 

Dr. K. GC. K. E. Raja, Vice-Chancellor, Travancore University, was 
elected as the next General President. Prof. 8. C. Dube (Sagar) 
was re-elected General Secretary & ‘Treasurer. The sectional 
presidents for the next session will be: 

Prof. I. P. Desai (Baroda) : Sociology 

Prof. T. C. Das (Calcutta) : Anthropology 

Dr. Durganand Sinha (Kharagpur) : Social Psychology 

Prof. U. S. Nair (Trivandrum): Demography and Social 
Statistics. 

The Conference was attended by about 75 delegates from all over 
India. Some overseas delegates also were present, including Prof. 
T. B. Bottomore of the London University, Dr. A. C. Mayer, also of 
London, and Dr. H. A. Gould of the University of Washington. 
Excellent arrangements for the Conference were made by the Local 
Secretary Prof. D. N. Majumdar. 


* * * 7 * * 


A Convention of Social Anthropologists was held at the University 
of Lucknow on March 10, and 11, 1960, under the auspices of the 
Ethnographic and Folk Culture Society. Among others, Prof. N. K. 
Bose, Prof. D. N. Majumdar, Prof. Ramkrishna Mukherjee, Prof. 
K. Ishwaran, Prof. S.C. Dube, Dr. (Mrs.) Leela Dube, Dr. A. C. 
Mayer, Dr. H. A. Gould, Dr. Edward Jay, Dr. Kirk and Dr. Y. B. 
Damle participated in the Convention. Although nine papers had 
been received, only four could be read. On the 10th March Prof. 
Dube (Sagar) read his interesting paper on Methodological Problems 
of Group Research. An extremely interesting discussion followed 
in which emphasis was put on (a) defining group research precisely 
and (b) defining the purposes for which group research was suitable. 
There was considerable difference of opinion on these issues. 

On March 11 three papers were read. Dr. 8S. K. Srivastava (Agra) 
read a paper on Current Trends in Social Anthropological Research 
in India. His paper also gave rise to an interesting discussion. Such 
topics as the following were raised and discussed: (a) Is any type 
of social research carried on by an anthropologist anthropological 


research ¢ (b) Does the anthropologist have a different view-point 
from other social scientists 2 
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Sri Gopala Sarana (Lucknow) read a review-paper on Edmund 
Leach’s recent paper ““What should we mean by caste ?”’ Sri Sarana 
tended to disagree with Leach’s view of caste and agree rather with 
Kroeber’s view of caste, although Leach explicitly states that Kroe- 
ber’s emphasis on endogamy and a ranked hierarchy is a wrong one. 
In the discussion that followed, it was pointed out that Leach’s insist- 
ence on the caste as a system of interrelationships was nothing new, 
and in fact Weiser had given an “idyllic picture” of it (as Dr. Mayer 
put it) in his book on the Jajmani System. 

Dr. H. A. Gould (Kansas) read a paper based on his research 
project (in progress) on the study of rural immigrants in the city of 
Lucknow, their caste behaviour, choice of occupation, etc. His 
paper was titled the Anthropology of Industrialization. It high- 
lighted the problems an anthropologist faces when he tackles problems 
which are not of the kind familiar to anthropologists. 


SOME SOCIOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS OF 
PLANNED DEVELOPMENT? 


D. G. KAaRvE 


I first visited Lucknow early in January 1928 in connection with 
the 11th Annual Session of the Indian Economic Conference. The 
Conference was presided over by Sir Malcolm Darling, famous Co- 
operative official and author of ‘““The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and 
Debt.’ He delivered a thought-provoking address, which had as its 
main theme a critique of Hindu and Muslim approaches to material 
welfare and an exhortation to both to find a via media between the 
acquisitiveness of the West and the gospel of poverty favoured by 
the Hast. 

2. Sir Malcolm stated that he was addressing himself broadly to 
the question of relationship between economics and ethics. It was 
his opinion that in Islam ethics had largely dictated to economics, 
whereas in Hinduism, at least till the rise of Brahmanism, economics 
had dictated to ethics. He had in view such religious restrictions as 
the Mohamedan interdiction on interest, and the emergence of a 
strong Hindu opposition to cow-slaughter. He was, however, alive 
to the reaction which was setting in in India, a reaction illustrated 
by the remark of a Punjab farmer in a newly irrigated area that, 
“Where the Water is, there is God’’. Much as Sir Maleolm welcomed 
this trend, he was somewhat apprehensive that we might now go to 
the other extreme, and “‘develop the acquisitive, the possessive and 
the competitive instincts on the ground that the end is prosperity 
and the means hard work”. Obviously Sir Malcolm did not approve 
this gospel of gain. He thought that “‘there is an alternative; it is 
the gospel of sufficiency, to which we must now add service”. He 
felt that in the writings of Gandhi and Tagore there was an obvious 
encouragement to the spread of the gospel of sufficiency and service, 
which might be heeded more readily by the Indian people than was 
likely in Western countries. He agreed that the difference between 
the two gospels, that of gain and that of sufficiency, was one of em- 
phasis. ‘“‘With the gospel of gain, the emphasis is laid upon the 
acquisition of money, while with the gospel of sufficiency it is laid 
upon the acquisition of specific goods so carefully selected as to be 
almost identical with good itself.” 

3. Sir Malcolm obviously desired to be friendly to India. In 
fact he was more than friendly. He was in effect flattering India by 


1 Presidential Address, All-India Sociological Conference, Fifth Session, Lucknow 
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believing that it could be that paragon among human societies which 
pursues profit but then knows where to stop and how. Such paragons, 
or to put it objectively such freaks, do not exist. Basically human 
nature is the same and tends to react to the same stimulus in the 
same manner. Differences of degree, there will be, as there will be 
some exceptions. But by and large, for long term planning it is 
more natural and more realistic to proceed on the assumption of 
human similarities, than dissimilarities. 

4. If I remember rightly, this was the broad reaction of Indian 
listeners to Sir Malcolm’s well-meant exhortation. There was 
reason to expect that since then enough had happened in India 
and elsewhere to emphasize these similarities, for good as well as for 
evil. I was, therefore, least prepared to have a doubt cast by friendly 
observers from the United States on the capacity of Indians to benefit 
from opportunities of industrial development. Not so long ago, 
our friend Milton Singer of the Chicago University, sent round a chain- 
letter to some of us here, and to some in the United States, asking 
for comments on an initial proposition broadly in opposition to the 
one adumbrated by Sir Malcolm nearly thirty years ago. That this 
proposition was made by an eminent American whose friendship 
towards India was undoubted made the discussion on our side a little 
more earnest, though our feeling of the unreality of the hypothesis 
was not lessened on that account. In substance the argument was 
that America has attained progress by its peculiar faith in work and 
India, which prefers renunciation to work, cannot effectively be 
helped to build a strong and progressive economic system of its own, 

5. Itis not my intention in the present place to rehash this whole 
debate to an audience which is so fully informed about the subject. 
I have referred to these friendly propositions, or shall I say mis- 
givings, old as well as new, to draw attention to the keen interest 
which friends of progress everywhere take in the social and psycholo- 
gical background of efforts to promote rapid economic growth of 
under-developed countries. This concern among materially advanced 
nations for ensuring material progress in less developed countries 
on sound lines is the most welcome feature of recent international 
thinking. It gives ground for the belief that the one-world concept, 
the statement that for peace as well as for prosperity, the whole world 
has to be considered one indivisible unit, is not merely a wishful 
slogan; that it constitutes an essential part of a programme for action 
in which all nations of the world are invited to participate. Even from 
the limited experience of foreign aid towards our national plans we 
know how real and universal has been the acceptance of responsibility 
by advanced States for setting in motion forces of internal develop- 
ment in hitherto under-developed countries. This earnest of a living 
faith in the one-world concept lends point to a more fundamental 
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query; namely, how far are the implications of world community 
as a single unit organized for the welfare of all humanity, understood 
and appreciated even by those who not only talk of one-world, but 
in so many ways actually help in promoting measures based on that 
doctrine. 

6. It is to be feared that world unity in physical and quantitative 
terms is much sooner apprehended than world unity in human terms. 
In other words, while it is realized, not, of course. by all but by the 
increasing number of the more thoughtful, that for economic welfare 
and military security in the context of modern technology, the whole 
world must be treated as a unit, there are few, indeed, even among 
this selected lot, who would instinctively acknowledge a blood relation- 
ship or a family kinship of all humans. It would appear that even 
the mythological relationship arising out of common parenthood 
of the human race, so favoured by some religions, does little to make 
us kin in the real world if only the degree of pigmentation, or the 
colour of eyes, shape of limbs, ete., were markedly to differ. Kinship 
of all humanity is not so much a religious superstition or a poetic fancy, 
or a political slogan. It is just a biological and an ecological reality. 
Unless we appreciate this truth and act on it, we shall not cease to 
classify humanity into further sub-divisions which partake of the 
characteristic of different species. Apart from differences of degree, 
which would tend to appear in more accentuated form among people 
separated from one another by long distances or periods than among 
contemporary persons from the same or nearby places, there is really 
no support for the view that different groups of human beings are 
intrinsically different in their incentives or reactions. The alleged 
other-worldliness and fatalism of the Indian, as contrasted with 
the acquisitiveness and industry of the Westerner, are instances of 
a deep-seated complex which is prone to trace both success and failure 
to original causes. Did not the vicissitudes through which enumera- 
tion of the Aryan blood in Hitler’s days pass prove that the only 
definition which would meet all cases of Aryan genealogy, as under- 
stood by Hitler, would be that: All top-dogs—-so long as they are 
top-dogs—are Aryans! 

7. Recently, I had an opportunity to travel through several 
countries as distant from one another as New Zealand and Australia 
on the one side, and Brazil and Mexico on the other. I visited lands 
so ancient as Egypt, Indonesia and Ceylon and I also visited in Israel 
some of the brand new colonies of immigrant Jews from all over the 
world. What I saw and learned in these places has a bearing on 
this theme of a single world community which I would place before 
you in brief. 

8. In New Zealand towns such as Auckland I came across a 
number of Maori ladies and gentlemen who would in all social and 
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business matters be indistinguishable from their colonial compatriots, 
but for the slight difference in pigmentation and features. In fact 
an eminent academic friend of mine who is himself a New Zealander 
complained that while on the one hand, the Maori, at least in the 
cities, has become completely rehabilitated, the non-Maori citizens 
have yet to pay for the special privileges of the Maori. This, of 
course, is not true in every respect and probably, was not meant to 
be taken very seriously at this stage. But this experience indicates 
how commonness of upbringing, education, opportunity and _ social 
contacts is creating a commoness of not only potential but actual 
achievement. 

9. In contrast, the Indonesian scene is one of deliberate denial 
by a materially superior race to its less advanced dependents of all 
rights of a common humanity. The Dutch in fact proceeded on the 
assumption that the Dutch and the Indonesian were two separate 
human species, physically as well as culturally. It appeared to them 
to be the right policy to leave the Indonesian to live in his own way, 
only making him work as a serf in the Dutch enterprises. When 
common opportunities were denied it is not surprising that even 
after long association, though of course not mixing, with the Dutch, 
Indonesians remained not only emotionally, but even culturally and 
politically dissociated from them. When the Dutch left, the Indo- 
nesians were for the most part in the same state in which they were 
when the Dutch first arrived in their land. Just imagine what would 
have been our plight here in India if the British as a colonial power 
had proceeded on the same theory of a dual civilization on which the 
Dutch acted in Indonesia. That India in the eighteenth ceatury 
had a fairly developed socia! and economic life would no doubt have 
saved us from some of the grossest effects of a policy of racial isolation. 
But even then we would have been a far way off irom the stage at 
which we could, on attaining independence, start a democratic life 
and a planning programme in the closest co-operation with the rest 
of the world. That Indonesia had close physical and cultural contacts 
with India did not save it from the evil effects of Dutch colonial policy. 

10. I saw in Isreal, an ancient land populated by some of the 
most modern citizens, a mixture of different cultural backgrounds. 
Black, white and brown, easterners and westerners, citizens of 
advanced States such as the United States and the Scandinavian 
countries and of the least advanced as from the countries of North 
Africa and Middle East, all the Israelites claim to share the same 
religious tradition. But their actual capacity to benefit from the 
opportunities now offered by Israel is extremely variable, because 
their past environments were different. On the other hand, now 
that all of them are in a common physical, organizational and cultural 
setting they are developing into a really united and homogeneous 
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people. The schools, where children from all backgrounds undergo 
the same training in comparable if not identical circumstances, are 
making a very effective contribution to the creation of a single Israelite 
nation. On the other hand, the number of Muslim countries, from 
Egypt and Turkey at one end, to Afghanistan at the other, while 
they possess the same religious faith, show a marked variety of econo- 
mic and political progress. The same observation applies to Catholic 
States of South and Central America and to Catholic provinces of 
North American states such as Canada. The extreme differences in 
social, cultural, economic and intellectual achievements which one 
sees among these several branches of the ‘“Universal’’ church, recall 
to one’s mind that the Church claims allegiance more particularly in 
things which belong to God. Things which pertain to Caesar’s worldly 
power and worldly policy are as little affected by one religion as by 
another. 

11. In this connection, I recall with special vividness an experi- 
ence which I had in Central Africa. Part of Sudanese Equatoria 
extends to tribal areas, where some tribes which are in extremely 
primitive state of culture live their more or less shifting existence. 
While on a visit to this area I found within a few kilometres 01 one 
another areas in one of which the tribals lived in almost a state of 
nature and another, where they followed at least in outward form 
most of the habits of modern western life. It was obvious that the 
environment, the incentives and the institutional opportunities which 
distinguished the latter form of existence from the former made all 
the difference to the ways of life and business of what essentially 
were one and the same racial or culturai stock. 

12. It would thus seem to be appropriate that while taking 
about programmes of human progress and development we should 
not be weighed down too heavily either by differences of racial heredity, 
or by differences of spiritual faiths and religious practices. The 
former, i.e., differences of racial heredity, are thoroughly irrelevant, 
and the latter, i.e., differences of spiritual faiths, are to a large extent 
derivatives of progress, rather than its conditions. Such an orienta- 
tion justifies a more hopeful outlook for the progress of humanity as 
a whole. But it also emphasizes the obligation of the more developed 
to offer better opportunities of progress to the less developed, and 
even more directly the obligation of the less developed to ascertain 
oa causes of their backwardness and to take positive steps to remove 

em. 

13. Development, is a relative concept, and there is hardly any 
Ea a i eit rel cannot be described as developed in relation 
litte aut cee eee see All States, therefore, in so far 
Bic itiedor n . can afford to take a trustful attitude towards 

vaO e less developed, to make as good a use of their 
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opportunities as the developed ones have. No hesitation on this 
score is legitimately called for. In so far as a nation is under-deve- 
loped, and allowing for marginal cases, such a classification can be 
currently instituted by reference to some objective criteria. While 
benefiting to the full by such assistance as it can legitimately expect 
from the more developed countries, an under-developed country 
must chalk out a programme of its own material as well as institutional 
improvement, so that it can equip itself without avoidable loss of 
time to take its place in the comity of nations, or in the human family, 
on a footing of equality of performance, and not only of claims. 

14. A special responsibility rests on India in this respect. Quite 
obviously India is a developed nation among the under-developed 
ones, as it is an under-developed nation among the developed ones. 
It should be able to appraise both its claims and obligations in correct 
perspective. Barring a few instances here and there it cannot be 
denied that the rest of the developed world has been reasonably 
mindful of its obligations to help India forward on the road to pro- 
gress. On its side India has done something to help nations less 
developed than itself, though I am sure more can and ought to be 
done in this direction. But there is the other type of obligation 
which we do not seem to be in a hurry to carry out. Friendly aid is 
justified and useful in so far as it helps us not only to help ourselves, 
but even more so help us eventually to help others. To obtain this 
result, considerable internal reorganization, not only technological, 
but social, is necessary. Balancing physical or mechanical technology, 
there is a technology of human relations. Unless the two are in 
balance and both are progressive, we shall not be able to attain deve- 
lopment, howsoever, our friends may try and help us to do so. 

15. There are many aspects of this institutional reorganization 
without which progress cannot be assured. In fact, there is hardly 
any facet of life which does not need reorganization to suit the present 
age of thermodynamics, electronic brains and Sputniks. Appropriate 
associations of scholars interested in the several branches of human 
relations are no doubt attending to their respective tasks of reassess- 
ment and progressive reorganization. Here in this Conference of 
Sociologists I feel inclined to refer to some outstanding areas of social 
and psychological reorganization which in my opinion are too vital 
to be neglected. 

16. Most of us now-a-days swear by democracy and rapid econo- 
mic growth. To enable us to attain either of these objectives it is 
essential that complete equality of inherited social status, as distinct 
from acquired individual status, should be established. So long, 
however, as untouchability continues and the caste-system abides, 
there is little hope of this equality being a real experience for the 
large number of underprivileged, who on account of their large 
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numbers ought to be the principal sharers of political power ia a 
democracy. Any complacence in regard to untouchability or to 
the caste system, based merely on some provisions of the Constitution, 
or on some laws passed by the legislatures, is thoroughly unjustified. 
In the field of traditional social beliefs of right and wrong, laws made 
by the legislatures have little significance. A recent investigation, 
made about seven years ago, in social conditions in over seventy villages 
situated in the Marathi-speaking districts of Bombay State, revealed 
that in none of them were the untouchables, now called Harijans, 
permitted in fact to draw water from the public weils, inspite ot all 
the provisions of the Constitution and of the statutes. 

17. As regards the caste system, the pace at which endogamous 
groups having traditional social sanction behind them are breaking 
up is at best very slow. No doubt access to some opportunities 
created by law is becoming widespread especially where, as in Bombay 
State, the Government has provided free educational facilities at 
all levels to children of poorer families, that is, those whose annual 
income is less than 900 rupees. But economic and political forces 
by theniselves are incapable of removing with sufficient speed social 
barriers created by religious prescription and traditional customs. 
In fact the social boundaries created by the caste system even now 
limit the actual utilization of economic and political opportunities 
to quite a significant extent. Horizontal mobility from occupation 
to occupation, and vertical mobility from lower to higher grades in 
each occupation are seriously impared by the caste system. This 
continuation of caste, it must be remembered, is no longer dependent 
chiefly on faith in any religious text or even in a superstition. It 
is just an inherited but strong inhibition which has become institu- 
tionalized, and which is very slowly yielding to economic pressures, 
and to social correctives. It is a matter of interest for the sociologist 
to consider whether at this stage he has a timely and effective contri- 
bution to make to the further breaking down of these anti-social, 
and, some of them at least, inhuman barriers. 

18. Another experience of inherited and traditional belief, mostly 
untouched by purely intellectual or rational principle, is, what I have 
described in the correspondence with Milton Singer as, Jati Dharma, 
caste virtue. Not only does each family consider it to be virtuous, 
i.e., in keeping with traditional social norms, to seek employment 
in a certain group of occupations, but within these occupations it 
considers that a certain mode of behaviour which promotes its occupa- 
tional interests is justifiable, nay, is enjoined on it, even though quite 
obviously it is in contravention of the legitimate interests of its 
fellowmen. Many sociologists delving into the practices of castes 
which lived by one of several forms of ‘lifting’ that is skilfully or 
coercively taking away property belonging to another, have elaborated 
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on the superstituous faiths of people belonging to them. How they 
feel that they have to lift and lift in the way traditional to them, 
to please their gods and only incidentally to benefit themselves. It 
is now expected that by better education and by provision of wider 
opportunities of doing remunerative and legally permissible business, 
these people will be cured of their inherited anti-social habits. Legis- 
lative action has already been taken in regard to the removal of 
special restrictions on these groups. Some improvement is notice- 
able and in any case gains of this older, I cannot truthfully say the 
oldest, profession are now so precarious that at its traditional level 
of technical efficiency almost any other profession would be more 
paying! Probably members of these communities are already dis- 
covering this. 

19. Even lifting is becoming a mechanized and capitalized 
trade. This explains the entry into the spheres of gainful but illegal 
activities of persons socially far removed from what were described 
of old as the criminal tribes. But this very need of skill and capital 
to derive successfully an illegal bargain against one’s fellowmen has 
produced a most unexpected and undesirable result at the other 
end of the occupational scale. Many honest and law-abiding citizens, 
turning to trade or business in a big way are often found to follow 
money-making methods which are anti-social, if not actually illegal. 
These people come from all communities, and certainly they do not 
belong to any single community of law-breakers. But trade and 
business have themselves been traditionally associated in our country 
with an outlook on right and wrong which is not in conformity with 
the general, ethical or civic concept of right and wrong which we 
profess to follow. Occupational ethic tends to depart from the 
general, social or moral ethic not in the upward but in the downward 
direction. This is vividly demonstrated by the obviously religious, 
almost humanitarian, bent of mind of several business men, who as 
employers or as bargainers are not deterred from following what 
obviously are anti-social standards. Probably others than those 
who are labelled as business men also discharge the duties of their 
respective callings or occupations as a business, or as a commer- 
cialized activity. ‘Business is business, and morals are morals,’ is 
in India even a more ancient and more widely accepted norm than 
the other comparable one, that “Politics is politics and morals are 
morals.’ When the community of business men in all professions, 
which is something different and larger than the business community 
as such, was mostly dependent on its own wits and resources, this 
lack of ethic was partially matched by the obvious risks of the business. 

20. It is probably true that in the really healthy and successful 
periods of our civilization this anti- or even non-social ethic of the 
community of business men was not tolerated by the civic community. 
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In law, in morality and in practice there was probably only one social 
norm of good behaviour. We, however, seem to have left that 
glorious period of our history a long way behind, and short of being 
actually condemned by a court of criminal justice almost any method 
or practice which brings gain now appears to receive social approbation. 
In any case, not only the common people, but sometimes the highest 
in the land who make, execute and are charged with the responsibility 
of maintaining the majesty of law, appear to act on no other scale 
of social valuation. And still it is so obvious that planning, which 
calls upon the rich and the poor, especially the large numbers of the 
poor, to put on themselves several restraints so that in the long run the 
whole community may benefit, is impossible without a social ethic 
of economic behaviour which conforms to the concept of a unified 
national community. If the economic or business ethic were at 
any time to be lower than this social ethic, which is the basis of plann- 
ing, planning would cease to be an instrument for promoting the 
welfare of all. It would become an engine of the oppression of all 
for the benefit of the privileged and the unscrupulous few. In an 
educative campaign in support of planning, it would be an advantage 
if one could state with assurance that all economic opportunities 
created by the plan are being honestly utilized by all who participate 
in its making and execution. 

21. Much remains to be done to make such assurance possible. 
The principal obstacle is, as I said earlier, that there appears to be 
one ethic for business, in fact one ethic for all professional activity, 
and another ethic for personal behaviour. The process of bridging 
the gulf needs the assisteace of trained sociologists who would be 
able to say what methods of education, of social acceptance and of 
institutional sanctions are necessary to establish a common ethic for 
the citizens of a State, irrespective of the role which they may be 
playing for the time being. In other words, the high principle laid 
down by Mahatma Gandhi, namely, ‘What is morally wrong cannot 
be politically right’, needs to be truly enforced in government, and, 
even more urgently needs to be extended to business and professions 
of all types and of all men, so that we may be able to say, “What is 
morally wrong cannot be economically right.” Who but a sociologist, 
who takes a comprehensive view of politics, economics and ethics, 
is in a better position to advise as to the best manner in which this 
great principle of good conduct enunciated by Mahatma Gandhi may 
become effective in his homeland ? 

22. I am not suggesting that this phenomenon of a somewhat 
unbridled pursuit of easy opportunities of making gains is peculiar 
to our country or to our times. The history of feudalism and of early 
capitalism, im several countries, is freely sprinkled with the career of 

robber barons,” whose example was followed in varying degrees 
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by their more modest fellowmen. The peculiarity of the Indian 
situation lies in this trait, that even traditionally a separate ethic 
has been held appropriate to a class and hence when members of 
this class form themselves into corporations or act in some other 
impersonal capacity, they tend to lose the standards of individual 
moral behaviour all too easily. Planning in a mixed economy neces- 
sarily multiplies both types of these opportunities. Hence it is 
specially necessary to frame our plan policy and our institutional 
arrangements in such a way as to put a premium on honesty and 
fairness, even at the cost of sacrificing some mechanical or economical 
efficiency. Unless we take some such deliberate action we shall 
have to hang on the cynic’s hopes, which consist in the dictum : “By 
all means we must be honest; but before we can afford to be honest, 
we must get honour and to get honour, we must first get on.” 

23. Jam sure there are several other questions of a similar nature 
which will have struck you as needing equally urgent analysis and 
reformative action. Probably, this cannot be achieved by a single 
or an isolated effort. In social sciences, no less than in physical 
sciences, team work and well endowed organization alone can produce 
results. All of us connected with the study of social sciences appre- 
ciate very highly the opportunities of interdisciplinary discussion 
and planning of research provided by the Research Programmes 
Committee of the Planning Commission. The augmented number 
of research centres and research scholars engaged in the study ofa 
variety of social topics all over the country in large measure depend 
on the direct or indirect assistance and encouragement offered by 
the Government of India through the Planning Commission, the 
University Grants Commission and the concerned Ministries. In 
this connection mention must be made of several international organi 
zations and leading foundations. If, however, we are not to miss 
the wood for the trees of individual and subjectwise inquiries, we 
must make a determined effort to emphasize in proper institutional 
form the integrated nature of all social life and progress. This inten- 
tion can be effectively carried out only if scholars engaged in researches 
in all the social sciences have some common platform for discussion 
and for formulation of plans. 

24. It will interest you to know that at that Session of the Indian 
Economic Conference, of which I made a mention at the commence- 
ment of my speech, two proposals were made having a bearing on 
this aspect of our Conference Programmes. Dr. Mukherjee had 
proposed that at the annual sessions of the Economic Conference one 
sociological topic should be included for writing of papers and for 
discussion. Another member, Prof. G. D. Sondhi, had proposed 
that one political science subject should be so included. As these 
proposals were made almost on the spur of the moment and as the 
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constitution of the Economic Association as it then stood, did not 
permit of inclusion of other topics than economic, both the proposals 
had to be dropped. Later on similar attempts at including topics 
from disciplines allied to economics met with varying good fortune. 
But almost uniformly all of them ended by important social science 
disciplines organizing their own associations and conferences and 
journals. 

25. This has been a spontaneous and a healthy movement. 
Everything should be done to strengthen these organizations so as 
to make them capable of continuous and constructive work in their 
own fields. Now that each one of them has been well-established 
and has gained in individually, I feel that the time has come when 
it would be an advantage for all, severally as well as jointly, to meet 
in common session, at suitable intervals, to consider problems of 
common interest. There are so many aspects, psychological, analyti- 
cal and institutional, which are the common concern of all the social 
sciences that without departing from their own fields of interest all 
of them may find a common advantage in meeting together to discuss 
these topics. I would earnestly request this Conference to consider 
the question, and if they approve of the idea they may initiate a 
suitable proposal which may be discussed with representatives of 
other similar bodies. Though not the oldest amorg associations of 
social scientists, the Sociological Conference is certainly the one with 
the most comprehensive field of interest. This characteristic would 
fully justify its taking the initiative, if it approves of the idea. 


RESISTANCE TO CHANGE! 


KAMALA CHOWDHURY 


I have decided to talk on the subject ‘Resistance to Change”’ for 
two reasons. Firstly, the need to understand the dynamics of 
‘introducing changes’ is important for administrators in government, 
in business, in schools and universities, in community projects, and 
so on. The national scene envisages considerable changes in the 
industrial and the community life. These changes are necessary 
not merely for progress, but for survival, and the degree to which 
these changes are accepted or rejected by the people concerned 
depends to a large extent on how these changes are understood and 
introduced. There are numerous examples in which a particular 
method of improving agriculture, of using new methods and processes, 
of applying new technology, has been worked out by careful research 
and yet there are difficulties experienced in the introduction of these 
ideas, which otherwise would undoubtedly have led to higher ge 
ductivity and better standard of living. 

The second reason for selecting this subject is that my own work 
and experience is basically in the area of introducing changes—changes 
in attitudes and behaviour which might lead to better productivity 
and more satisfactory relationships in industry. In this talk, I will, 
therefore, be drawing considerably from my research and experience 
in the industrial field. 

Although, the social scientists study the problem of change, it 
is the administrator and the practitioner who daily deals with it. 
I will attempt to present below the way the administrator thinks 
about this problem, and some current research by social scientists 
in this area. 


SomE WAYS OF LOOKING AT ‘INTRODUCING CHANGES’ BY 
ADMINISTRATORS 


(t) Some administrators believe that people resist change per se. 
They cite innumerable examples where well-thought-out and logical 
changes have not been accepted by the persons concerned. They 
argue that change is related to the problem of interia, that it takes 
an active effort to adapt to new ways, an effort which people are 
not spontaneously willing to make. They suggest that old habits, 


1 Address by the Sectional President (Social Psychology), All-India Socio!ogical 
Conference, Fifth Session, Lucknow, March 1960. 
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old routines and customs, are familiar and comfortable, and that giving 
these up is like abondoning old friends. Familiarity, loyalty, tradition 
and comfort are the basis for resistance to change, and so on. 

Although this view is true to some extent, as an overall generalisa- 
tion, it contains a considerable degree of nonsense. For there are also 
innumerable examples where people are constantly and actively seeking 
change. How many of us have refused a raise in salary on the basis 
that the present salary is familiar and comfortable; how many of us 
will refuse a new car or a new radio because it contains new gadgets 
which we do not understand; how many children do we know who 
refuse to accept a new toy because it does not play exactly like the 
old one ? 

The idea that people resist change per se is on oversimplification, for 
although people do resist certain changes because they will rather 
retain the old and familiar ways of thinking and doing things, there 
are also changes which people are actively seeking. 

(ti) Some administrators believe, and research and social scientists 
support this belief to some extent, that people resist change if they 
do not understand it. They argue that if the people concerned could 
be made to see the logic of the change and the need for the change, 
there will be no resistance. These administrators prepare for change by 
informing those who will be affected by it of the logic and the rationale 
behind the change. J am sure, we all have experience of administra- 
tors who send a memo informing us of the change and the reasons 
thereof. I am also sure, we all have experience of some of these 
changes whose need we _ intellectually accept, but where the 
implementation of the change does not go beyond the stage of 
memo-reading! 

This view, therefore, that changes are accepted if people are in- 
formed in advance and if they understand the need and logic of it— 
although it contains some truth in it, it also contains considerable 
unreality in it. It certainly is helpful to inform people in advance 
about the change that is to be introduced, but the problem of accep- 
tance of change is much more complex and difficult. 


CoNTRIBUTIONS OF SOCIAL SCIENTISTS TO ‘INTRODUCING CHANGES’ 


Let us see what the social scientists have contributed to the under- 
standing of the problem of Introducing Changes. 


(2) Kurt Lewin and his Associates : 


The most significant contributions in this area are associated with 
the work of Kurt Lewin and his associates. Kurt Lewin applied the 
scientific methodology to complex social problems which had hitherto 
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resisted scientific scrutiny. One of the earlier problems he undertook 
to study by the experimental method, was the introduction of change 
in food habits among the house-wives during the last war. Kurt Lewin 
conducted the experiment with six Red Cross groups organised for 
home nursing. The objective of the experiment was the changing of 
their food habits by the increased use of certain types of meats not 
generally used by the house-wives. The design of the experiment 
was that in three groups lectures were given which linked the problem 
of nutrition with war effort and emphasised the health and economic 
aspects of certain types of meats. In the other three groups, discussion 
was held on the use of other types of meats. A follow up showed that 
only 3°% of the women who heard the lectures served one of the meats 
not served before, whereas, after group discussion 32% of the women 
served one of the meats not served before. 

In another experiment carried out by Dana Klisurich under the 
direction of Marian Radke on a group of farm mothers, on the feeding 
habits of their babies, indicated similar findings. The results showed 
that where the nutritionist had met the mothers individually and given 
her suggestions, only 20% of the mothers adopted the suggestions, 
whereas, when the nutritionist had group discussions with the mothers, 
50% of them adopted the recommendations of the nutritionist. 

Experiments with similar results in industrial situations regarding 
the change of work practices of workers have also been reported. The 
implication of these experiments on overcoming resistances to deep- 
rooted habits is significant. If changes in habits and ways of doing 
things have to be made, mere telling and explaining the need and neces- 
sity of it does not seem to achieve results. These experiments showed 
that the acceptance or rejection of change is largely a social and a group 
function, rather than an individual matter and that one of the signi- 
ficant factors for changing the behaviour of an individual member 
is by changing the group norms. 


(11) EHaperiments and Experiences of Research Workers in AT'IRA 


The work of Kurt Lewin and of the Research Centre for Group 
Dynamics that he founded, had considerable influence on the research 
workers in ATIRA. Jn a number of textile mills, attempts were made 
to improve the work habits of workers by group discussion and group 
decision methods. These results have been published and indicated 
that substantial improvements in production and quality resulted 
from the improved methods of work that the workers adopted. 

Although these experiments proved beyond doubt, the eftective- 
ness of group discussion and group decision methods for changing work 
habits, it was also seen that in many cases, either -after the withdrawl 
of the research workers or after a lapse of some time, the mill workers 
would revert back to their old practices. We do not know what 
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happened in the experimental groups of Kurt Lewin and his associates, 
whether after a considerable lapse of time, the new food habits persisted 
with the housewives and the farm mothers or not, but our own experi- 
ence in many cases, indicated that the change did not persist. 

An attempt was made to understand why the change in work prac- 
tices did not persist when in the experimental situation such signi- 
ficant results were achieved. Some of the factors operating seemed 
to us to be as follows :— 

Firstly, it seemed to us that in organising a group of workers for 
discussion, a relationship between the research worker and the wcrkers 
in the factory was being established which permitted free discussion, 
expression of doubts and grievances, and a feeling of being understood 
and accepted. The workers in various ways tested their relationship 
with the research worker. After the withdrawal of the experimental 
conditions and the research worker, it was difficult for the supervisor 
to maintain this atmosphere and relationship, and productivity soon 
dropped again. 

Secondly, it also seemed to us, that the workers were using the lan- 
guage of productivity to express their resentments against the super- 
visors and management. We found that in organisations where rela- 
tionships were not too good a change of work habits was difficult to 
maintain. It seemed to us that unless some of the basic relationship 
problems were clarified and resolved, a change in work babits has 
no supportive factors for them to stabilize. There is no Chinese Wall 
that shuts and isolates one activity from the other activities in the 
organisation. The acceptance or rejection of any new behaviour or 
activity seemed, therefore, to be closely related to the culture and other 
activities of the organisation. 


(111) Elton Mayo and his Associates : 


This view that there are no isolated events or controlled conditions 
in social organisations was first brought out by Elton Mayo and. his 
associates in their work at the Western Electric Co. They had planned 
to study the effect of physical working conditions like illumination, rest, 
pauses, etc. on the productivity of workers. In order to control con- 
ditions systematically they isolated a group of workers in an experi- 
mental room with the research worker as an observer in the room. 
The conditions that were introduced to control the experiment were 
in themselves significantly influencing the productivity of the workers 
— the relationship of the research worker with the workers, the dis- 
cussion and consultation that the research worker had with them before 
introducing new experimental conditions, the atmosphere of permi- 
ssiveness in the experimental room—all these were powerful factors 
influencing the attitudes and the productivity of workers. These 
uncontrolled, but powerful factors, are sometimes referred to as the 
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‘Hawthorne effect’, since it was at the Hawthorne plant of the Western 
Electric Co. that these experiments were conducted. 

But perhaps the most significant contribution of Elton Mayo and 
his colleagues was to put forward the view that modern industriai 
organisations are not only technical systems but social systems as well, 
and that a sharp separation of these produces a failure in collaboration 
and resistance to change. They mention that “there is a tendency 
in modern industrial organisation to separate the economic function 
(technical consideration) from all the social interrelations and to believe 
that in the settlement of economic problems it is not necessary to con- 
sider any other aspect of human organisation”. For example, many 
times the administrators make certain changes based upon logical, 
economic and technical considerations, and then find that the human 
interrelations which were also effected by the change created new and 
difficult problems. In such cases resistance to change is an expression 
of the disruption in the social equilibrium to which people had become 
accustomed. 


(tv) Tavistock Institute of Human Relations : 


The research work at the Tavistock Institute of Human Relations 
concerning technological changes and reorganisation is also based 
on the concept that any production system is a socio-economic-techni- 
calsystem. Rice, a Consultant and a research worker at the Tavistock 
Institute, mentions that any system has at least 3 dimensions; the tech- 
nological, the economic and the social. By technological is meant 
the work system, the method of manufacture, the equipment used, 
the order of process and so on. In agriculture, the technological factor 
would refer to the tools used, the mode of cultivating, the fertilisers 
used and so on. By economic dimension is meant, the profit, loss, 
cost, wages etc., and by the social dimension is meant the relationships, 
attitudes, beliefs and customs operating at a given time. It is stated 
that although these dimensions have independent values, they are 
also interdependent, that is, you cannot make a change in any one 
dimension without its having effect on the other dimensions. The 
introduction of a change at the technological level will have repercu- 
ssions on the economic and the social dimension as well. They suggest 
that in planning a change at the technological or the work level, an 
appropriate social system, that fits the new technology, has also to be 
worked out; otherwise resistances at the social level wil! defeat the 
technological changes also. 

The work of Trist and Bamforth in coal mines showed that when 
a new technology was introduced it did not yield the results that were 
technologically possible. Trist and Bamforth did a systematic study 
and evaluation of changes and showed that the new technology resulted 
in the break-down of an established social system at the coal face. 
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They suggested a qualitative change in the method of work organisa- 
tion so that a social as well as a technological whole could come 
into existence. Results reported after the reorganisation showed 
increases in productivity. These results were accompanied by im- 
pressive changes in the social quality of the work life of workers. 
Greater cohesiveness appeared in the group and greater satisfaction was 
reported by individuals. Decreases were indicated in sickness and 
absenteeisni. 

Similar work concerning the interaction of social and technologi- 
cal change was done by Rice in the Calico Mills in Ahmedabad. He 
carried out a reorganisation of the automatic and nonautomatic loom- 
sheds taking into account the technical as well as the social dimensions 
of the organisation. The reorganisation of tasks and occupational 
roles was done in such a manner that it resulted in integrated small 
work groups. The results of reorganisation have shown decisively 
that increases in productivity and morale were achieved. 

Resistances to the introduction of new technology are often found 
in lowered efficiences, damages to machines, absenteeism and so on. 
The work of the Tavistock Group emphasised the fact that if there are 
resistances expressed at either the explicit or the implicit level, there 
is a need to examine the social dimension to see whether that is appro- 
priate. And if an introduction of a new method or process, or pro- 
cedure is being contemplated, it would be desirable for the adminis- 
trator to plan simultaneously for the technological and the social 
dimension of the new system. 


SPECIALISTS AND CHANGE 


Very often the change in technology or in work habits is attempted 
by calling in an expert or a specialist or a consultant. There are 
government experts or specialists who advise rural communities on 
various community development projects; there are agricultural ex- 
perts who advise farmers on better methods of cultivation; there are 
industrial experts who advise management on improvement of quality, 
processes, work methods and so on. I believe, it is also fairly widely 
accepted that the experts and his knowledge are generally not accepted 
by the persons who have to utilise and implement bis suggestions. 
Many logical reasons are given by the persons concerned as to why the 
suggestions cf the specialists cannot be accepted. For example, in 
the textile industry one of the significant skills of a weaving master 
is his ability to prepare the right size mixture for sizing yarn before it 
goes to the loom for weaving. When the chemists of ATIRA suggested 
sizing mixtures according to a laboratory determined formula, there 
was considerable criticism from many weaving masters concerning 
ATIRA and the so called scientific methods. The more ATIRA 
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tried to prove by lucid and irrefutable logic that weaving results 
would be better by the laboratory formula suggested, the more 
difficult the acceptance of these new methods became. The weaving 
master was attempting to preserve his skill by justifying his long 
previous experience and so on, and by ridiculing anything that threat- 
ened to disrupt bis ‘know-how’ I am sure, examples of’ this kind can 
be multiplied in any sphere 

I believe. we all recognise that resistance to change is very often 
unconscious and that resistance develops when some of the basic 
social and psychological needs are frustrated. The great difficulty in 
dealing with such resistance is the difficulty of discovering, discussing 
and satisfying needs which are so basic as to be painful to reveal. And 
if they are difficult to discover and painful to reveal, their resistance 
tends to be expressed in other ways, usually in the technological or 
in the economic sphere. 

I think that the introduction of any kind of a specialist into any 
community implies a failure on the part of that community to solve 
the problem for which the specialist has been introduced. For example, 
the introduction of the ATIRA specialist implied a failure concerning 
the rule of thumb habits of preaparing size-mixtures. The introduc- 
tion of an agricultural specialist implies a failure on the part of the 
agricultural community in being able to cope with their agricultural 
problems effectively. In the introduction of a specialist, there is gene- 
rally resistance and resentment expressed towards the specialist, 
however good the specialist may be, and this resistance may be due 
less to what he is, then to the fact that what is being resisted and supp- 
ressed is a confession of a failure to deal with the problem. 

There are some failures which we find easier to accept and tolerate 
—if the car goes out of order, I send it to the garage for specialist help; 
if I cannot fill in my income-tax returns, I have no sense of resent- 
ment in going to a lawyer for help; or if I develop an attack of appen- 
dicitis, I seek medical help. In all such cases, it is easier to accept 
specialist help because it does not reflect on my abilities and judge- 
ment. But tell a mother how she should raise her children, or a 
farmer how he should sow his seeds or fertilise his farm, or the execu- 
tive how he should deal with his workers, or any administrator as 
to how he should deal with his people, and resistances and denials 
will emerge, regardless of the quality of advice. Changes which lie 
outside one’s own sphere of activity and involvement are more easily 
acceptable than changes which impinge on one’s own behaviour 
and relationships. Changes which imply failure concerning one’s 
own behaviour or relationships are hard to accept. The reason for 
this seems to be that each one of us has built our own concepts of 
‘human nature’ based on our own experiences and observations, 
some of which are misleading and inaccurate. When the specialist 
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is introduced, he conveys to us different conclusions and this implies 
not only a criticism of our knowledge and skills, but the need to 
reevaluate our previous experiences. We meet this threat by defend- 
ing our current evaluations with all the strength at our command. 
As a result, all kinds of defences are put forward by us to deny the 
validity of specialist reports and consequently their acceptance and 
the need for the modification of our own behaviour. 

Perhaps, the next question that can be asked is what kinds of 
organisations and people accept or resist change ? 

It is our experience that the kind of organisations that accept 
and implement our research findings are those which have a reputa- 
tion of being successful. Persons in these organisations are associated 
with success and the calling in of a specialist for help in a specific 
problem does not constitute a threat to them. But in organisations 
where relationships are insecure, the introduction of a specialist 
conveys a threat and a criticism, and consequently, the persons 
concerned try their utmost to defeat the purposes of the specialists. 
Even in a matter like the introduction of better illumination in mills, 
it was found that it was the better and more successful mills who 
accept and introduce new standards of illumination in the first 
instance. The capacity of an organisation to accept research and 
introduce changes is one of the indications of its vitality and its 
sense of security. 

Elliot Jaques, a specialist in human relations and organisation 
structure, has mentioned that there are three interrelated factors 
which are necessary if the administrator or the organisation is to 
accept changes. These are: 

“A group (i.e., an organisation or a department) with a problem 
severe and painful enough for its members to wish to do something 
about it; but also of a sufficient cohesion of purpose or morale, to 
render them capable of tackling it and of seeking and tolerating 
necessary changes. It is this combination of pain and morale that 
induces understanding acceptance of the illumination of difficulties 
unconsciously concealed because too devastating to admit; but it is 
only the giving of genuine understanding of such difficulties that 
permits resolution of the underlying stresses and their symptoms. 
The third factor which is a desirable and frequent accompaniment 
is the frustration experienced when there has not only been denial 
of the causes of difficulties, but when a stage has been reached where 
the denial mechanisms being employed, no longer serve the purpose 
of giving relief from distress. A group in this state is ready for self- 
understanding, being unable to continue evading the issue.” 

So, it is this combination of pain and morale of failure and success, 


of redundancy and security, that seems to permit the acceptance 
of change. 
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Let me recapitulate some of the main points I have made. 

Firstly, I mentioned that some administrators seem to believe 
that people resist change per se. We found that although this view 
is partly true, it contains a great deal of nonsense, for people are also 
actively seeking various kinds of changes. 

Secondly, some administrators believe that if prior information 
is given and if logical reasons are given for the change, there should 
be no difficulty in introducing changes. In actual practice, this 
view also was found to be misleading in many cases, for people do not 
accept or reject change on merely logical basis. 

Thirdly, Kurt Lewin and his associates had shown by experi- 
ments that changes in deep rooted habits can be better achieved by 
group discussion and group decision methods rather than by merely 
telling people about the need and the logic for the change. 

Fourthly, it was mentioned that although group discussion and 
group decision methods were effective, changes in work habits in orga- 
nisations did not persist unless there were other changes like the 
relationship between the supervisor and workers or in management 
practices that could sustain and support the changes introduced at 
the worker level. 

Fifthly, the work of Elton Mayo and Roethlisberger and the 
Tavistock Institute of Human Relations showed that any system 
has a technological as well as a social dimension, and that if changes 
are made only in the technological dimension, resistance due to the 
disruption of social systems can arise and defeat the technological 
changes. 

Sixthly, it was mentioned that the introduction of a specialist 
in a community implies a failure on the part of that community to 
solve the problem for which the specialist had been introduced, and 
it was suggested that resistances are expressed to the specialist, which 
may be due less to what he is, than to the fact that what is being 
resisted and suppressed is a confession of a failure to deal with the 
problem. 

Seventhly, it was mentioned that organisations and people who 
accept change more readily thau others are those who have a sense 
of security and stability. 


(Note : ATIRA stands for Ahmedabad Textile Industries Research 
Association.—Ed.) 


CONSTRUCTION OF SOCIO-ECONOMETRIC MODELS FOR 
PLANNING? 


B. P. ADHIKARI 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The most important difference between the role of Statistics in 
the Social Sciences and its role in other sciences does not lie in the 
fact that a certain number of statistical techniques are meant specifi- 
cally for the Social Sciences. As a matter of fact, most statistical 
work here is of the same nature as elsewhere—the techniques of 
design, analysis and interpretation following from the basic results 
of Probability Theory and Theoretical Statistics. These results 
would be valid and usable in any phenomenon in the domain of any 
science so long as the premises upon which they have been obtained 
hold true. The specificity of Statistics in the Social Sciences lies 
in the problem of quantification—a problem which is usually absent, 
or present only in a mild way in those branches of other sciences 
where Statistics is used either as an expression of laws or as a technique 
of analysis and inference. In the Social Sciences there are entities 
which are directly and quantitatively measureable and, as far as 
phenomena in terms of these entities are concerned, standard statis- 
tical methods can be directly used whenever there is need for them. 
On the other hand, however, there are entities which cannot be 
directly conceived of in quantitative terms. Often these entities 
are not so clearly categorized that one may even count the number 
of times such categories are observed. Examples of such entities 
are attitudes, values, personality, intelligence, group cohesiveness, 
etc. The social scientist is nevertheless faced with situations where 
he would have to compare the degrees to which these directly non- 
measurable entities are present in different individuals or social 
situations. This has naturally led them to quantify these entities 
by indirect methods, and one is familiar with the whole range of 
ingenious procedures for doing so and of producing scales of measure- 
ment. It is not a peculiar feature of the Social Sciences that such 
indirect measuring devices are used. There are many examples in 
the more exact natural sciences, too, where such measurements are 
made. Even the simple measurement of the area of a circle is usually 
made by measuring the radius of the circle and then calculating the 
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area by means of a simple mathematical relationship. As a matter 
of fact, for purposes of comparison of areas of circles it would suffice 
to measure the radii only and not even actually calculate the areas 
themselves. What constitutes the major difference between indirect 
measurement of entities of the Social Sciences and that of entities 
of other sciences is that in the former case even at the stage of evolving 
procedures of measurement, statistical concepts have to be used. 
Statistical methods are thus employed not only in the analysis of the 
quantitative data of the Social Sciences, they form a tool for quantifi- 
cation itself. 

If one looks at the entire body of quantitative work being done 
in India in the Social Sciences, one observes that most of it consists 
of survey work and the usual statistical analysis of the results of 
such surveys. In such work it is not habitual to include indirectly 
measurable entities. On the other hand, since the advent in the 
field of the Social Sciences of persons trained in what is commonly 
known as the “methodology” of social research, there is a growing 
tendency to study in quantitative terms the latter type of entities, 
and there are more frequent examples of the use of scaling techniques. 
This is considered by some as an advance in the sense that this ten- 
dency would raise the social science studies to the level of a really 
empirically based objective and precise discipline. There are others, 
however, who are apt to under-rate these methods as mere sophistica- 
tion and as a luxury which we can ill afford. 

Our principal objective here is to present the outlines of a method 
of the construction of quantitative models which would include econo- 
mic as well as social entities, such models being a useful tool in plann- 
ing as it is conceived of in India. As a preliminary to this, and in the 
present situation where quantitative methods have yet to assert 
themselves in the field of the Social Sciences in India, it would be 
worth while to examine the nature of the various types of measure- 
ment in these sciences, to see where one is on sure ground and where 
one is not, and to suggest some pragmatic means of avoiding the 
difficulties inherent in these measurements. 


2. CLASSIFICATION OF ENTITIES OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES VIS-A-VIS 
THEIR MEASUREMENT 


It seems to me useful, for this purpose, to classify those entities 
of the Social Sciences which are submitted to measurement, according 
to their degree of separation from their actual measure. For the 
sake of simplicity we shall assume, ir the following discussion, that 
errors of measurement are absent. Let us first consider a few 
examples: The ‘male population’ of a country is an example of a 
demographic entity, and is measured by a direct count. There is 
thus no separation between the entity itself and its measurement. 
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Similar examples would be a person’s monthly salary and the number 
of votes polled by a certain political party, which can be found by 
direct observation. If, on the other hand, one wants to measure 
the intelligence of a person, one administers a selected battery of 
tests, the result of which finally receives a certain quantitative score. 
There are two stages of separation from intelligence to the score 
through the selection of the test and the scoring. One observes 
that both the facts that performance in the test representatively 
reflects intelligence and that the score given is a true measure of this 
performance have to be justified. The volume of literature on 
intelligence-testing and the various controversies and reserves expressed 
show how this justification is not straightforward. This is not to say 
that the methods of intelligence testing are not adequate or scientific, 
but only to bring out the obvious difference among various entities 
from the point of view of measurement. Using the terminology of 
another science, one could say that entities whose genotypical nature 
is apparent constitute the directly measurable group, and those other 
entities whose genotypical nature is revealed only through pheno- 
types constitute the group for which more or less indirect methods 
of measurement have to evolved. Lest this analogy be pushed too 
far, it may be pointed out that whereas in Genetics, starting from 
a given hypothesis about dominant and recessive genes, one deduc- 
tively lays down the various phenotypes with mathematical rigour, 
the social scientist’s knowledge of the relationship between social 
or psychological entities and their manifestation is not so logically 
definite and exhaustive, which introduces greater difficulty of indirect 
measurement in the Social Sciences than in Genetics. 

In view of the above general discussion, the following is a sample 
list of entities encountered in social science research, grouped accord- 
ing to the degree of separatior between the measure and the entity : 

(a) In the first category can be placed those entities for which 
there is no such separation; these entities, moreover, are themselves 
defined as quantities. Examples of these are : 

(7) Numbers in well-defined categories. Most demographic 
entities fall into this group: total population, numbers of males 
and females, size of religious or occupational groups. One could 
also mention the number of workers involved in strikes in a given 
period, number of votes polled by different political parties in an 
election, ete. This group would, in fact, include all entities re- 
presented by definite items in all questionnaires and schedules. 

(1) Other entities in this group are lengths and durations—in 
the former category being anthropometric measurements, physical 
distances, etc., and in the latter entities like age, interval between 
successive children born, duration of marriage, occupational 
durations, time taken to reach one’s place of work. 
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(277) Most economic variables like price, quantity, volume 
of trade or production, etc., would also belong to the same group. 


For entities falling in this group measurement can be said to be 
without any inherent errors, apart from error of enumeration or 
of actual measurement. In familiar terminology, measurement in 
this group is both valid and reliable. 


(b) The second group of entities are those which are at one stage 
separation from their measurement. In this group would fall, in 
general, all thcse entities which are conceived of in quantitative 
terms but for which no direct measurement can be made. 


(1) We have spoken of age as belonging to the previous group 
of directly measurable entities. This, however, is justified only 
if the exact date of birth is known with certainty. If the date 
of birth is not on record, nor can anyone furnish it with certainty, 
this simple entity provides a good deal of difficulty of measure- 
ment, and can be measured with varying degree of accuracy 
through detailed interrogation (I am leaving out the ascertainment 
of age by clinical methods). It is an interesting demographic 
problem to investigate the accuracy of such an indirect ascertain- 
ment of age. Interrogation or any other indirect form of measure- 
ment marks the point of separation between age and its measure- 
ment. 


(2) One would also place in this group all economic indices 
arrived at by a process of aggregation. Let us take the familiar 
example of cost of living in a certain community. The cost of 
living of a particular individual during a given period is a deter- 
minable and directly measurable entity, as also the cost of living 
of the entire community for that period. But if one wants to 
compare the costs of living at different periods of time or of diffe- 
rent communities, one has to evolve a system of weights to combine 
the various items on which cost is incurred. The result is a 
quantity which is indirectly obtained. It is obvious that different 
methods of aggregation will lead to different indices, and a person 
using a particular method would have to justify it. 


From these two and other examples one could say that measure- 
ment of entities in this group is valid, but that the reliability of such 
measurement has to be established in each case. 


(c) The last example of the index of cost of living already shows 
thrt even for measurement separated by a single stage from the entity 
to be measured, the problem of reliability is raised in a natural way. 
In the third group of what may be called entities separated by two 
stages from the measurement, we shall see that one has to face the 
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problem of validity in the first stage of transition and that of reliability 
in the second. Recent work in the Social Sciences has been focusing 
increasing attention to the measurement of these entities. There 
are a certain number of them—attitudes, values, intelligence, aggres- 
siveness, to name only a few—which are associated with individuals, 
and a number of others—cohesiveness, bureaucratisation, social and 
racial distances—associated with groups and institutions. From 
the point of view of measurement, a common characteristic of all these 
entities is that they are not often directly defined and conceptualized 
in a concrete manner so that they may give rise to scientific constructs. 
They are represented through the intermediary of a “universe of in- 
indicators’? whose extent and variety are again not completely known. 
The general procedure of measurement consists, in the first instance, 
of taking a certain number of these ‘indicators’ as representative of 
the universe of indicators and, in the second instance, of submitting 
this sample of indicators to measurement. This procedure naturally 
raises the two questions: how is the sample representative of the 
universe of indicators, and how is the measurement on the sample 
reliable ? There is a good deal of literature on the techniques of 
scale construction and the measurement of social and racial distances, 
and many competent workers in the Social Sciences have taken 
part in the discussions on the merits of these measuring procedures. 

This classification of entities in three groups was intended, as 
mentioned earlier, in order to bring out the fact, firstly, that different 
social and economic entities lend themselves to quantification in 
different ways and, secondly, that one should be conscious about the 
various stages through which these entities are finally given a tangible, 
measurable form. Keeping these facts in mind, one would know 
where to be more cautious or less, more sure of the measurement or 
less. 


3. CASE FOR QUANTITATIVE SOCIO-ECONOMETRIC MODELS 


Our main object here, however, is not a detailed discussion of the 
problem of measurement, and the above classification is intended 
only as a necessary first step in the consideration of the following 
problem. It seems to me essential that much greater effort should 
be made towards the discovery of interrelationships among different 
sociological and non-sociological entities which have direct and 
immediate bearing on the development of the country. This state- 
ment is pertinent especially in the context of India at the present 
moment when a wholesale endeavour is being made to change the 
face of our society in important ways. It is known to social scientists 
that a main consideration in planning the economy of a country is 
that planning induces change in social facts and that, reciprocally, 
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social facts determine to a large extent the effective implementation 
of planning. It is obvious that our action would be more powerful 
and accurate if we possessed a sound knowledge of the multiple 
interrelationships among economic and social facts. Researches in 
econometric relationships—a combination of mathematical model- 
building in Economics and its statistical investigation—of the last 
few decades have provided us with tools which can be used not only 
for a description of the different aspects of an economy, but also 
for determining how a desired change can be brought about by opera- 
ting upon certain important variables. 

There is progressively widespread feeling, however, that this 
power stemming from the knowledge of economic facts often remains 
frustrated without a parallel knowledge of their interrelationships 
with social facts. Why this is particularly so in India is probably 
because the basic unsaid axiom on which all current economic and 
econometric models are based is that of so-called ‘‘rational behaviour’. 
Any operation on the economy, which follows from an optimization 
procedure on the basis of a model, implies this concept of rational 
behaviour of the participants in the economy. Without this implica- 
tion, mathematical and logical procedures of optimization would be 
fallacious and misleading. It is perhaps safe to say that in the 
modern industrialized societies, social behaviour of groups and in- 
dividuals and their economic behaviour are compatible and highly 
associated and, hence, it would not be imperative to include social 
facts into economic models to describe economic behaviour. The 
rationale of economic behaviour and the rationale of social behaviour 
in these societies have become, in the course of the operation of a 
more or less constant type of economy for a long period, mutually 
favourable and geared to each other. In this set-up, a mathematical 
optimization based on a purely economic model would not, in general, 
be vitiated by unpredictable social facts. In India, however, tradition- 
bound social facts may not always be compatible with new economic 
facts and ideas. To say it in different terms, the existing rationale 
of social behaviour may not be parallel to the rationale of the new 
economic ideas. For this reason, if action on the economy is taken 
on the basis of economic relationships derived from the modern 
notion of ‘rational behaviour’, such action may often be disappointing. 
This discussion is all the more relevant at the present time when the 
principal driving force of the Indian economic and social situation 
is sought to be in comprehensive planning wihch, in the main, is 
an allocation of resources believed to be optimum in a certain sense— 
either explicitly or implicitly. The procedure of optimization con- 
sists, firstly, of a part where only economic variables are involved 
and where qualified economists can make use of their knowledge of 
the working of economic models. It consists, secondly, of a part 
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where non-economic entities are involved and where either a method 
of trial and error or of pure horse-sense of the Indian social situation 
is employed. Much of the risk involved and disappointment felt 
are due to the unpredictable feed-back effects of the non-economic 
social facts on the economic facts preventing the attainment of the 
desired optimal situation. It seems necessary, for the purpose of 
planning without having to face these uncalled-for and unpredictable 
effects which may even lead to socio-economic crises, that attempts 
be made to set up what may be called socio-econometric models for 
the country and reduce the area of unpredictability. 

Before, however, starting to construct such models, it is essential 
to verify the truth or otherwise of several such models which already 
exist in a crudely defined form in the minds of people concerned with 
development. From our experience of the social processes of other 
industrialized societies and from our limited personal experience, we 
are prone to believe, for example, that urbanization and industrializa- 
tion are breaking up joint families, giving rise to nuclear families. 
Although no quantitative assertions are made as regards the speed 
of such a process relative to the determining processes of urbaniza- 
tion and industrialization it nevertheless represents a model in which 
there is cause and effect relationship among economic and social 
entities. If one happens to mention attitudes in this scheme, one 
obtains a more elaborate model involving psychological entities as 
well. But the question is this: Is the assertion true? Even if 
we leave aside the search for cause, is it even true that joint families 
are giving way to nuclear families? This should be what is called 
an. ‘originating question’ which calls for verification before the search 
for cause is made. It is obvious that such a verification would involve 
not only a precise definition of joint and nuclear families, but also 
the determination, on the one hand, of the extent to which joint 
families are breaking up into nuclear families and, on the other, the 
extent to which nuclear families are merging into or giving rise to 
joint families. Only if there is a substantial difference between the 
processes in the two directions can one make an assertion regarding 
a unidirectional change. Having obtained an answer to the smaller 
question as to whether there is any directional change at all, one 
would have to see if this is something new. For this purpose it would 
be necessary to study the history of the present joint and nuclear 
families as regards their past transformations, keeping in view the 
speed of such differential change in time, if any. If there is such a 
difference, only then should one look for the cause. 

To take another example, one often comes across the statement 
that the reforms envisaged in the various State projects like the 
Community Development Programmes are not coming about because 
of the lack of participation from the people whom these projects 
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are meant to affect. This judgement implies at least a vague relation- 
ship between physical targets on the one hand and the amount of 
participation on the other, without such a relationship having ever 
been put down in precise terms. Assuming the correctness of the 
judgement, there is already a search for the causes of this unfortunate 
lack of participation. It seems that this search for causes itself 
would be facilitated if one first poses the ‘originating question’: Is 
there a lack of participation ? Posing the question itself will involve 
a definition of ‘participation’ if one wants to study its extent, and this 
will immediately remove the confusion arising from subjective and 
personal experiences and the irritation because physical targets 
have not been achieved. What the projects would have achieved 
if participation were forthcoming would be a valid subject of enquiry 
only after one has been able to find a method of assessment of partici- 
pation and has shown that participation is less than there could 
ideally be under the circumstances. 

My object in describing the two examples is only to emphasize 
that, on the one hand, one must accept the truth of statements regard- 
ing social change or the interrelationships among socio-economic 
entities only when such statements have been properly substantiated. 
On the other hand, this latter task of substantiation involves, firstly, 
a logically sound definition of the variables with which one is con- 
cerned and, secondly, a scientifically satisfactory method of verifica- 
tion of the statement. Without such rigour of definition and experi- 
mental method, the construction of quantitative models cannot be 
undertaken. 


4. A METHOD FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF SOCIO-ECONOMETRIC MODELS 


It has already been said that a precise knowledge of the interrela- 
tionships among economic and social facts would increase our power 
and accuracy in the changes which we want to bring about, without 
having to tace unforeseen crises. What has to be aimed at is the 
machanics of the socio-economic reality of the country—particularly 
its dynamic aspects. 

Systematic sociological studies on the Indian societies and social 
institutions are of fairly recent date and have yet to take on a wide- 
spread and comprehensive character. This is a suitable moment, 
I believe, when all important studies can be converted into studies 
of the dynamic interrelationships mentioned above. The point is 
to obtain what may be called socio-econometric descriptions at all 
levels, instead of water-tight purely sociological, social-psychological 
or economic descriptions—although all of these may, in themselves, 
be very useful and important. Among studies which have been 
made, some sociological studies are incidentally economic and some 
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economic studies are incidentally sociological. This is not enough 
if one wants an operational grasp over a socio-economic situation. 
Studies will have to be deliberately and purposefully directed towards 
revealing the dynamic interrelationships among precisely defined 
social and economic entities. The object of these studies should, 
furthermore, be to understand these interrelationships quantitatively 
as far as possible. 

There would appear to be a contradiction between this and what 
has been said earlier by way of caution regarding the measurement 
of social science entities. How can one in the same breath be skepti- 
cal about measurements of these entities and make a plea for socio- 
econometric models? This apparent contradiction will disappear in 
the course of the following elaboration. 

Let us repeat that the necessity for a simultaneous view of social 
and economic entities arises out of two reasons: Firstly, induced 
economic change engenders change in the social situation which, if 
not foreseen and controlled, may lead to serious anti-social conse- 
quences; and, secondly, the social situation determines the extent 
of success or failure of a policy of economic change and may thwart 
the latter, resulting in despondency and waste. It is fairly widely 
recognized today among sociologists and sociologically conscious 
persons that factors like power structure, group cohesiveness, caste 
affiliations, values, levels of living and aspiration, attitudes, etc., 
have a great deal of bearing upon any programme of directed change 
both in the sense that they should not undergo a haphazard trans- 
formation leading to tension, disruption or anomy, as well as that 
they may substantially enhance or thwart these programmes. There 
are of course, other important entities as well, like the demographic 
structure of the country, supply of labour, volume of unemployment, 
etc., which are of great significance in this context. The point in 
mentioning the two groups separately is that the entities enumerated 
earlier are examples of social entities which, though important for 
our considerations, do not lend themselves directly to quantitative 
measurement, whereas the latter group consists of directly measurable 
entities in quantitative terms, and would not present great difficulty 
in their inclusion in a model. 

As regards the former group of entities, after having said that 
measurement of their extent or intensity involves a two-stage separa- 
tion and is hence difficult and questionable, how would they be 
incorporated in a model? We have said earlier that one always 
postulates a universe of indicators for each of these entities and 
quantifies a sample from this universe. This quantification leads 
back to a measure or scale of measures for the entity itself. I would 
suggest, for purposes of model-building, that one could do away with 
this last step and confine oneself only to the sample of indicators, 
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without even aggregating the measurements of these indicators. If, 
for example, group cohesiveness is thought to be important in a 
particular situation, it would not be essential to have a measure of 
group cohesiveness itself. It would be enough to choose a set of 
representative and quantifiable indicators of group cohesiveness, 
representativeness being adjudged from live experience. After 
making this choice, one could shelve the entity group cohesiveness 
and proceed with the incorporation of only the indicators in the 
model. Since we are in search of models for operational purposes 
only, such a substitution would be justified, although we might not 
have the academic satisfaction of having obtained a measure of group 
cohesiveness itself. 

I would like to make it clear at this stage that a socio-econometric 
model need not necessarily be in the form of one or more mathematical 
relationships. The definition of the concepts and the accuracy of 
measurement may not, in every situation, warrant such precise 
formulation. A model may as well be in the form of a matrix in 
which measurements on coexistent economic and social entities would 
be set out in a row, and measurements on the same entities at different 
points of time would be represented by the columns of the matrix. 
An entry in this matrix may even be a range of measures instead 
of a single measure in situations where the latter is not considered 
very reliable. It will be seen that this kind of a matrix is very similar 
to what is called a ‘panel’ in social research. 

In view of the above discussion, the steps involved in the con- 
struction of a socio-econometric model would be as follows: Firstly, 
the phenomenon which is the centre of attention should be explicitly 
and clearly demarcated. This phenomenon may be mainly social 
or mainly economic. Secondly, all the social and economic entities 
which have been found, in previous experience, to be of relevance 
to the phenomenon under study, should be enumerated. Thirdly, 
these entities should then be classified according to the scheme des- 
cribed earlier on the basis of their degree of separation from measure- 
ment. Fourthly, one should find out, from sociological experience, 
the principal quantifiable indicators of each of the entities which 
fall in the extreme group of indirect measurability. These indicators 
will henceforward stand for the entities of this group themselves. 
After this, the entire battery of field and compilation research methods 
is at the disposal of the social scientist for the actual measurement 
of the variables enumerated in the above manner—both the directly 
measurable variables as well as the indicators of the entities which 
cannot be directly measured. Each set of measurements coexistent 
in time shall be written down in a row of a matrix, the successive 
rows being formed by the corresponding sets of measurements at 
different periods of time. If a certain number of simultaneous 
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mathematical relationships can be discerned to summarize the matrix, 
it is welcome; if not, the matrix itself will serve as a description of 
the situation and will help us in understanding in what manner some 
variables change when a change is introduced in some others. _ 

I am aware, of course, that the method described above contains 
difficulties—both conceptual and practical. But I believe that, 
together with other methods of socio-economic description and 
analysis, this will provide a useful tool in the hands of practising 
social scientists. It may be contended that a more or less adequate 
description of the Indian situation on the above lines will take a 
long time and require a great deal of effort. Since practical steps 
have to be taken now and continuously, the very purpose for which 
the construction of models is being advocated will be defeated if one 
has to wait long for them. This objection is, in fact, valid to some 
extent. But if social research in India is planned and geared to the 
needs of the Five-Year Plans this objection, I am sure, will be 
largely overcome. As a matter of fact, the present volume of social 
research and its rate of growth are both considerable and, with purpose- 
ful coordination, even a part of these research efforts will probably 
yield good workable models at various levels within a short period. 
It has to be remembered that in India we have embarked upon 
simultaneous programmes of large-scale economic development and all- 
round social welfare in a democratic welfare state. Whether the 
former is possible in an underdeveloped country without a temporary 
and partial sacrifice of the latter is a basic question which we have 
set aside as a question without meaning. In this context, we are 
likely to be faced with situations which are contrary to our objectives 
and desires if a network of descriptions of the Indian socio-economic 
reality at different levels is not available. Furthermore, to be opera- 
tionally useful, this description should be as precise and representative 
as possible. The method set out here is believed to be a means for 
arriving at such descriptions. It should be mentioned at this point 
that Gunnar Myrdal, with a more ambitious objective of the des- 
cription of socio-economic processes of the underdeveloped countries, 
and within the framework of his conceptual scheme, has already 
made out a very convincing case for the construction of what we have 
here called socio-econometric models. It can be said that, irrespective 
of whether one accepts Myrdal’s concepts or not, and merely from 
an operational and pragmatic point of view, such models would be 
useful, and the method outlined here for their construction may be 
tried out. This method is hereby submitted to the judgement of 
my sociologist colleagues who will ultimately have to decide if it is 
a really useful and plausible method upon which they would be able to 
work, or if it is just the fancy of an outsider, which should be forth- 
rightly forgotten. 


BIRTH ORDER, SIBSHIP SIZE.AND SEX RATIO 
Hrrenpra K. Raxksuit 


1. Curt Stern (1955) is of categorical opinion that the sex ratio 
is influenced by birth order and is significantly higher in the first 
births than in later births. Progressive lowering of sex ratio in each 
successive births from first-birth onward has been reported by a 
number of investigators. The trend has been observed in the popula- 
tion of Scotland by Lewis and Lewis (1906), in Italy, Holland and 
Prussia by Sovorgnan (1933), and in United States (Birth Registration 
area) for population figures during 1925-29 by Ciocco (1938). Ciocco 
observes that there is almost universal agreement that the sex ratio 
is higher among the first born and lower in subsequent births. 


2. Ciocco (1938) has given a table of sex ratio by birth order 
for the population of United States (Birth Registration area). Appa- 
rently the ratio decreases as the birth order increases. It cannot 
be found out whether the above trend may be considered has signifi- 
cant, as the author has given only the ratio without giving the corres- 
ponding absolute frequencies (See Table 1). 
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TABLE 1 
Sex Ratio AND Brrard ORDER IN U.S.B.R.A., 1925-29 


(Based on Ciocco’s data, 1938) 


Birth order Sex Ratio 
1 0.515316 
1 0.515316 
2 0.514540 
3 0.514327 
4 0.512979 
5 0.512433 


and above 


Pooled 0.513919 


3. The object of present note is to examine whether the trend 
thus reported on population level holds good also on family level. 
Presently in this paper data have been compiled from the published 
geneologies of the following tribes: Puram Kuki (Das, T. C., 1945), 
Korku (Chattopadhyay, K. P., 1946), and Pahira (Ray, A. K., 1954). 
Distribution of these tribes are shown in the map. It is evident that 
the tribes are distributed wide apart and the Purum Kuki speaks in 
a Tibeto-Burman dialect, the Korku in a so-called Austric dialect 
and the Pahira at present in corrupt Bengali, an Indo-Aryan dialect. 
In numerical strength the tribes are very numerous (considering the 
Kukis in general), excepting the Pahira, who are on the verge of 
extinction. The analysis of sex ratio is based on 49 sibships (147 sibs) 
of the Purum Kuki, 133 sibships (449 sibs) of the Korku and 98 sibships 
(304 sibs) of the Pahira. 

4. The Purum Kuki data (see Table 2) of sex ratio for first and 
successive births indicate the trend in favour of progressive lowering 
of the ratio with increasing order of birth. The overall sex ratio 
(0.5315) is not significantly different from that of theoretical expecta- 
tion based on 1:1 ratio. Chi = 0.566 with D.F.=1, P> 0.3. 
To test the trend of progressive decrease in the ratio with increasing 
order of. birth Brandt and Snedecor’s formula has been applied. 
The value of Chi? being 3.586 with D.F. — 4, P> 0.3, the deviations 
can be interpreted assuming randomness of the fluctuations. The 
trend, therefore, cannot be considered as significant. (See figure 1). 
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TABLE 2 


Sex Ratio anp BrirTH ORDER : PURUMKUKI 


Birth order Males Females Total Sex Ratio 
1 2 3 4 5 
if 28 21 49 0.5714 
2 26 17 43 0.6046 
3 12 14 26 0.4615 
4 6 8 14 0.4286 
5 2) 3) 5 
6 2 2} 4 
4 7 11 0.3636 
| 0 1 | 1 
8 0 1] 1 
Total 76 67 143 0.5315 


Test of significance 


(a) for over all sex ratio Chi? = 0.566, D.F.= 1 
12 Soha 

(b) for birth order Chi? = 3,586, D.F.= 4 
12 3 sk 


5. The Korku data (see Table 3), though the largest sample 
of the three, do not show manifestly the trend of lowered sex ratio 
with increasing birth order. The Chi? value for overall sex ratio 
is indicative of extra chance determination of the sex. Chi? = 7.241 
with D.F. = 1, P< 0.01. The Chi? value for testing the influence 
of birth order on sex ratio being only 2.512 with D.F. = 5, P > 0.7, 
deviations of the ratios cannot be considered as significant. (See 
figure 1). 

6. The Pahira material (see Table 4), like the Purum Kuki, 
shows a general trend of lowered sex ratio with increasing birth order 
excepting in case of 4th births, where the ratio goes up. The overall 
sex ratio of this group is quite high, excess of male over female births 
is found to be at significant level. Chi? = 10.317 with D.F. = 1, 
P> 0.01. The sex ratios at different birth orders are indicative 
of a trend of progressive decrease of the ratio with increasing birth 
order. But the trend only tends to be significant but is not actually 
significant (Chi? = 8.376, with D.F. = 4, 0.1 > P > 0.05). 
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TABLE 3 


Sex Ratio AND BirTH oRDER: KorkKuU 


Birth order Males Females Total Sex ratio 


1 2 3 4 5 
1 717 56 133 0.5789 
2 62 47 109 0.5688 
3 46 37 83 0.5542 
4 34 28 62 0.5484 
5 18 20 38 0.4737 
6 13) 3) 16) 
| 
7 37 16 Ay 7} 24 0.6667 
| | 
8 o| 1) 1] 
Total 253 196 449 0.5635 
Test of significance 
(a) for over all sex ratio Chi?) = 75241, D.F.= 1, 
Pe<e 0:08: 
(b) for birth order Chi2'= 27512, DW. = 5, 
12 ORC 
TABLE 4 


Sex Ratio AND BrrrH ORDER: PAHTRA 


Birth order Males Females Total Sex ratio 
1 2 3 4 5 
] 64 34 98 0.6531 
2 51 29 80 0.6375 
3 30 28 58 0.5072 
4 21 13 34 0.6176 
5 8 10 18 0.4444 
6 4 8 be, 
6 10 16 0.3750 
7 2 2 4 
Total 180 124 304 0.592) 
Test of significance ; 
(a) for over all sex ratio Chi? = 105317, D-E.= 1, 
P= 000 
\b) for birth order Chi2 = 8.376, D.F.= 4, 
OVS Po *:05. 
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7. To test whether the change in sex ratio due to birth order 


shows any significant trend, Chi? test has also been applied based 
on scores as suggested by Armitage (1955), applying 


8, 


oe = PUP) where 
g = _ (PE ma—t Nix)" | 
1" TED UN, 22 —( SN, 2;)") 
and P = un, 


uN; 


The Chi2 value for Purum Kuki data is 2.701 with D.F. = 1, 
P> 0.1, thus the trend cannot be still considered at a significant 
level. The Korku data, however, give the value of Chi? at 0.0221, 
with D.F.=1, P> 0.8. But the Pahira data show significant 
trend of lowered sex ratio with increasing birth order. (Chi? = 6.128, 
with, -DFie=) 10.025 Ei 02). 

8. From the above analysis, it appears that though there is a 
trend to indicate progressive decrease in sex ratio as the birth order 
increases, the phenomenon may also be explained in terms of theore 
tical expectations based on 1:1 ratio, at least in case of the Purum 
Kuki and especially the Korku material. The Pahira material, 
however, exhibits statistically significant trend in favour of lowered 
sex ratio with increasing birth order. 

9. All the three tribal samples have also been analysed to find 
out, if any, the influence of sibship size on the sex ratio. The values 
of sex ratio for different subship sizes do not show any trend at a 
significant level and chance alone can explain the fluctuations of the 
ratio. Chi? test has been applied in case of all the samples and the 
values are 2.530: (with D.F. = 4, P > 0.5), 5.964 (which D.F. = 6, 
P > 0.3), and 1.676 (with D.F. = 6, P > 0.9) for the Purum Kuki 
(see Table 5), Korku (see Table 6), and Pahira (see Table 7) respectively. 

10. It is customary to use census data to detect the influence 
of birth order, sibship size etc., on the sex ratio. The purpose of 
the present note, however, is to emphasize that the genealogical 
material should be preferred for such analysis instead of census data. 
Because, genealogical material offers us relatively reliable data and 
it also affords to study the influence of birth order, sibship size, 
parental age etc., on the sex ratio simultaneously on the same popula- 
tion, thus enabling us to ascertain the relative influence of above 
factors on the sex ratio. On the other hand, in case of census data 
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Sibship No. of Males Females Total Sex ratio 
size sibships 
il 2 3 4 5 6 
1 6 2 4) 6) 
24 16 40 0.6000 
2 iby} 22 12 34 
3 12 17 19 36 0.4722 
4 9 19 17 36 0.5278 
5 i 2 3] 5) 
11 12 23 0.4782 
6 3 9 9 18 
7 0 0 0 0 
5 3 8 0.6250 
8 1 5 3 8 
Total 49 76 67 143 0.5315 
Test of significance 
Chi? = 2.530, D.F.= 4, 
P> 0.5 
TABLE 6 
Sex Ratio anp Sresurp Size: Korxu 
Sibship No. of Males Females Tota! Sex ratio 
Size sibships 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
1 22 12 10 22 0.6000 
2 28 29 27 56 0.5179 
3 21 40 23 63 0.6349 
4 25 60 40 100 0.6000 
5 22 60 50 110 0.5455 
6 8 27 2) 48 0.5625 
7 6} 22) 20 42) 
7 t 25 25 f 50 0.5000 
8 1 3) 5 8 
Table 133 253 196 449 0. 5635 


Test ef significance 
i B Chi? = 5.964, D.F.= 6, 
Pie 038: 
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TABLE 7 


Sex RATIO AND Sresuip Size : PAwTRA 


Sibship No. of Males Females ; Total Sex ratio 
size sibships 
] 2 3 A 5 6 
] 18 9 = 18 0.5000 
2 21 24 18 42 0.5714 
3 26 48 30 78 0.6154 
4 15 34 26 60 0.5667 
5 6 18 12 30 0.6000 
6 8 31 17 48 0.6458 
7 4 16 12 28 0.5714 
Total 98 : 180 124 304 0.5921 


Test of significance 
Chi2z= 0-676, D. Bias 6s 
P >.0.9. 


the influence of these factors can be studied only separately and it 
is not possible to study the inter-relationship of these factors. 

Tt is held that the census figures in respect of the sex of the first 
born are usually biased in favour of males. Modern societies are 
in general subjected to this prejudice more frequently than the trival 
societies. For that reason we have selected three sets of tribal 
genealogies collected by three anthropologists. | 

But it should be pointed out that such studies based on genealogies 
collected for some other purpose may not be always satisfactory. 
For, such genealogies may very well skip death cases or may fail 
to indicate the sex of an individual due to oversight. It is therefore 
urgently needed that the data should be collected through genealogical 
approach for the very purpose of understanding the influence of birth 
order, subshipsize, parental age etc., on the sex ratio. 

From the present study it seems highly probable that the sex 
ratio tends to decrease as the birth order increases (Table 2 to 4). 
But no such trend is observed in respect to the sibship size (Table 
5 to 7). The ratio of the boys and the girls does not seem to be 
different whether the families are small or large. 
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The Purum Kuki. (Das, T. C., 1945): As indicated by the author 
himself there are duplication of sibship in two cases, and these have 
been excluded while analysing the data presented above. 


The Kukis are a very numerous group of people inhabiting Manipur, 
Assam and_ pre-partition Bengal, numbering altogether 1,08,282 
according to the Census of India, 1931. But the majority of the 
Kukis lives in Manipur only, numbering 78,346. The Kukis include 
more than a dozen of endogamous tribes having two broad divisions, 
namely, the old Kukis and the new Kukis. The Purum Kuki is one 
of the endogamous (with occasional lapse) tribes of the old Kuki 
division, inhabiting Manipur, numbering only 303. 

The genealogies, on which the above analysis is based, were 
collected by Shri T. C. Das during 1932 and 1936 from three Purum 
villages, e.g., Khulen, Tam pak and Chumbang, situated at the eastern 
boundary of Imphal Valley, Manipur. 


The Korku. (Chattopadhyay, 1946): All sibships which seems 
to be incomplete have not been included for analysis. The Korku 
genealogies contain nine instances of lapse where the sex of sib has 
not been noted. But fortunately all the nine cases show the name 
of the sibs. Balaji (G.N. V) and Tumli (G.N. V) has been identified 
as male and female respectively on the basis of occurring these names 
in other genealogies as male only in case of Balaji and as female 
only in case of Tumli. Both the names occur five times. In the 
same way Bhaya (G.N. VIII) and Bhumka (G.N. XI) have been 
identified as male sib, the names occurring thrice in each case in other 
genealogies. Mungaji (G.N. I) has also been identified as male. 
Samlu (? ?, G.N. VIII) has been excluded from analysis as the 
name occurs elsewhere though as female but only once. The sex 
of Potta (G.N. V) and Hiru (G.N. XIV) could not be ascertained 
as these names do not occur in other genealogies. Jaju (G.N. III), 
though the name occurs twice as male elsewhere, has not been included 
in the analysis, as the identification has been made at a very late 
stage of computation of the data. 

The Korkus are a very numerous tribe numbering 1,77,000 accord- 
ing to the Census of India, 1931, in the then Central Provinces and 
Berar. In Melghat forest villages the Korkus are almost the only 
inhabitant numbering approximately 10,000 during 1935 (based on 
official figures of the Forest Department). 


The genealogies on which the analysis is based were collected 
by Prof. K. P. Chattopadhyay during 1938 and 1941 from five villages 
viz., Sembadoh (Multanidhana), Harisal, Bori, Caorakund and 
Ghatang, all situated in the Melghat Forest Division. 
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The Pahira. (Ray, A. K., 1954): One sib of Pedigree B (IV/1/6) 
and the other of Pedigree F (IV/2/3) were not included in the analysis 
as the sex of the sibs have been indicated as ‘not known’. 

The Pahiras are a degenerating tribe inhabiting the hills of Dalma 
range, a region lying between Bihar and Bengal. According to the 
Gensus of India 1941, they numbered only 444. 

The genealogies were collected by Shri A. K. Ray during 1953 
from three villages, e.g., Khokro, Kuiani and Kadambera, all situated 
in Dalmarange, Manbhum. 

The author is very much thankful to Shri Sudhindra N. Ray of 
the Department of Anthropology, Central India Station, Nagpur, for 
his suggestions with respect to applicability of Statistical tests. He 
is indebted to Dr. Curt Stern for his kind criticism and most valuable 
suggestions. 
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ECONOMIC LIFE OF THE LODHAS 
P. K. Boowmick 


The Lodhas, one of the supposedly ex-criminal tribes of West 
Bengal, mainly live in the western tract of the district of Midnapur. 
The writer had surveyed 31 Lodha villages in the different parts of 
the district to prepare a monograph. The total number of the Lodha 
population according to census of 1951, is about 8,000 in this district. 

Attempts have been made in this paper to give an account of tie 
economic life of the Lodhas on the basis of data collected by sample 
survey of 106 families covering the five villages, Kadamdiha, Pathar- 
dahara and Jaralata in the jungle areas of Jhargram Subdivision and 
Kukai and Saldanga in the agricultural areas of the Sadar Sub- 
division of Midnapur. One tamily in the village of Saldanga was not 
included in this sampling to have a round figure of 100 families. 

Though the number covered is meagre in comparison with the 
total population of Lodhas Jiving in this part of Midnapur, yet it will 
reveal the general patterns and trends of their economic life. The 
family budgets and day-to-day income and expenditure were estimated 
from the statements made by the informants at the time of enquiry. 
The specific periods of collection of data have also been stated against 
individual cases. 


TABLE 1 
OcCUPATION 
Village No. of Total Per- Collec Cul- Day Ser- Her- Car- Rear- 
fami- mem- sons tionof  tiva- Jab- vice ds- pen- ing 
lies bers actu- fuel, tion our- man try of 
ally cotton, in ers tus- 
work- snake, their (Agri- ser 
ing roots& own cultu- coco- 
tubers & land ral & ons 
hunting other 
games, types 
fishes 
etc. 
Kadamdiha 25 134 82 38 2 37 ] 2 1 1 
Patharda- 
hara 17 84 47 18 4 23 1 - I - 
Jaralata 17 73 44 42 - 1 1 - - - 
Kukai 39 =—-178 99 12 8 76 3 - - - 
Saldanga 2 13 4 = 1 = 3 - - - 
Total : 100 482 276 110 15 137 9 2 2 ] 
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OccUPATION 


It is clear from Table 1 that Kadamdiha is a jungle settlement 
in which edible roots and tubers and hunting games are available in 
abundance. Here, the Lodhas, both male and female, depend mainly 
on food-gathering. Some of them again are engaged in agricultural 
operations as hired labourers. Only 2 persons cultivate their own 
lands and have adopted agriculture as their sole occupation. Similarly 
at Pathardahara, there are a few land-nolding families like the Rajus, 
the Sadgops, etc. Thus the Lodhas, though they have very little 
land of their own, are in great demand for employment as agricultural 
labourers by the above land-holders. A Lodha at Kadamdiha is 
serving as Forest Guard whereas another man of Pathardahara is a 
Chowkidar or village watchman. Carpentry is the chosen profession 
of only two persons. At Kadamdiha one person is engaged in collec- 
tion of tusser cocoons. The village of Jaralata is also a jungle settle- 
ment where agricultural land is not sufficient. It is about 34 miles 
away from Jhargram town. The Lodhas of Jaralata collect edible 
roots and tubers for personal consumption. They also catch snakes 
and tortoises from the paddy fields or hares from the jungle and 
collect silk-cotton to sell all of these for cash. Collection of firewood 
or fuel from the jungle, however, is the main source of living of these 
people, though such activities offend against the law as these jungles 
are either private or Government preserves. In the adjacent towns, 
fuel is required by most of the families and thus they get a ready 
market for sale of their commodities. One Lodha at Jaralata is 
a domestic servant. 

In the agricultural settlement of Kukai, the subsidiary occupation 
of the people is fishing including a good catch of small tortioses. 
Only 12 persons, both male and female, are engaged in this particular 
occupation. In the neighbouring areas there are a good number of 
silted tanks breediag these fishes and tortoises. A man of the same 
village is a Forest Guard and 2 persons serve as workers of Kahadi 
Centre. 

Earnings from a particular type of occupation are not sufficient, 
in the majority of the cases, to maintain the families. So there is 
a shift towards other occupations like those of day labourers, including 
agricultural labour, and labourers for road construcvion, ete. In the 
year 1954 three persons of village Kukai started a petty business of 
supplying goats (for moat) to the Military Camp near Khargpur. 
They purchased these animals from the surrounding villages and 
supplied them under a sort of contact. But they confided to the 
writer that after all, it did not pay and they had to shoulder a con- 
siderable loss even before completing half the deal. There is, how- 
ever, no social stigma on such profession, though the Hindus, without 
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exception, avoid cattle selling. This is generally done by the Moham- 
medans in this district. Only two persons worked as herdsmen in 
village Kadamdiha. 


Ul 


Among the Lodhas, there is no hesitation to accepting any job 
when it presents itseli. Among Upper Caste Hindus, there are, in 
contrast, sharply defined likes and dislikes in the choice of occupa- 
tions. Their major professions are indirectly linked with the economy 
of the locality, such as, catching of fish or tortoise, supplying fire- 
wood, silk cotton and some other pursuits like collection of boney, 


snakes’ 
traders. 


leather or tusser cocoons and supplying these to outside 
Age and sex are the two factors on which the nature of 


occupations have been based. Social status has no direct bearing on 


TABLE 2 


Economic 


ACTIVITIES 


Occupation 


Male 


Female 


Children 


Domestic work 


Collection of 
food. 


Field work 


Other pursuits 


1) Taking care of the 
children. 

2) Collection of fire- 
wood, grazing the 
cattle, husking and 
pounding of rice 
and in rare cases 
cooking. 


Collection of fuel, silk- 
cotton, tortoise, fish 
and selling them in. 
the market. 


Ploughing, hoeing, 
digging, manuwiing, 
transplanting, weed- 
ing and harvesting, 
carrying, threshing, 
stacking, etc. 


Day labourers for road 
construction, herds- 
men, carpenters, 
tusser cocoon collec- 
tion. 


Sweeping or cleansing 
the house, bringing 
water for domestic 
use, preparing and 
serving food to the 
members, husking 
and pounding of rice. 


Collection of fuel, silk, 
cotton, fish, tortoise, 
mohua fruits and 
selling them ‘in the 
market or to neigh- 
bouring families. 


Hoeing, transplanting, 


weeding, harvesting, 
threshing when re- 
quired 


Day labourers for road 
construction, help- 
ing in cattle keeping 
also. 


Taking care of the 
young boys when 
mother is busy 
with domestic 
work. 


Collection of mahua 
flowers or fruits. 


Help in threshing. 


the profession of an individual. 


It was found that even the village 
priest or the village headman did all sorts of jobs for their maintenance, 
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as one Makra Bhakta, the village headman of Kadamdiha performs 
all sorts of domestic duties. Bhuban Kotal of Ma-Mansa serves as 
agricultural day labourer in the nearby villages. In the same way 
one Mathur, an old village priest of Jaralata, mainly lives on begging. 
Suren Mallik, the priest of Mahischhar collects fuel trom the jungle 
and so on. Thus, we find, age and sex are the most: important factors 
to determine the nature of economic activities of the Lodhas. 

It will be seen from Table 2 that men play an important part 
in all major economic activities. On rare occasions, they also cook 
or attend to minor domestic duties. Women never go in for catching 
snakes, collection of tusser cocoons or ploughing. 


IV 


Collection of firewood is an important economic pursuit among 
the Lodhas of Jaralata. There is practically no agricultwal land. 
Generally at about 8 a.m. the adults, both men and women, go to 
the nearby forest, each carrying a ‘Khanta’ or spade and a ‘tangi’ 
or axe. ‘hey try to avoid interception by the Forest Guards if it 
is a Preserved Forest, where tuel collection is forbidden. But the 
boundary of the jungle is so wide that the Lodhas can enter 1t at 
any point without detection. They generally collect dried branches 
of the trees and prepare head-loads to such bundles of faggots and 
carry them to nearby villages or towns for sale. Once these are sold, 
they again go to the jungle to gather another headload. Each 
headload fetches abcut .50 to .75 Naya Paise. At present the Forest 
Department of the Government are issuing licenses at cheaper rates 
at 50 Naya Paise per month for a maximum of a headload of fuel 
per day. The stipulation, however, is that these headloads must 
be of dried branches only. Snakes, specially of the Dhemna variety 
or alligators are caught and their skins are sold at about Rs. 3/- cr 
Rs. 4/- each. During spring or summer, silk cotton ard mohua 
flowers or fruits are collected from the jungle and are dried and sold 
to local traders. These are some of the tew commodities which 
fetch cash money. Besides, they also collect a few varieties of yam 
or tubers for ther own consumption. 

In the jungle areas of Kadamdiha and Pathardahara, edible roots 
and tubers are plentiful. A few families were found in the course 
of the enquiry during the month of October, to have no grain of rice 
for 7 or 8 days at a stretch, and they depended wholly on these wild 
tubers for their food. 

Hunting is another avocation and a diversion from the monotony 
of daily life. They have bows and arrows and different varieties 
of traps and snares for catching birds and hares. 

Fishing is an important pursuit of the Lodhas. During the rains 
or autumn, each Lodha family including young children, catch plenty 
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of fish and sell them to their more prosperous neighbours. In the 
plains, where there are many tanks, they catch fish in large quantities 
throughout the year. For fishing, they use a few basket traps and 
hand-nets made by themselves. Catching of tortoise is another 
important and interesting pursuit by which they secure cash as 
well as meat to supplement their diet. A pointed bamboo stick is 
used to detect the location of a tortoise by prodding the mud in 
dried-up tanks or plunging against their shallow water to give them 
a chase. 

In the jungle areas of Nayagram cultivation of Ramakalai (bean) 
is practised by the majority of the Lodhas in the month of Asarh 
(June-July). This has been abandoned in many places now since 
private forests have been taken over by the State Government, who 
have banned this unauthorised cultivation. The Lodhas before the 
cultivation of Rama beans cleared the jungles during the summer 
months by felling the trees and before the advent of rains, prepared 
the soil for sowing with a hoe. Then a few seeds were sown in each 
pit made with the hoe. After rains, the plants grow profusely. 
These beans are plucked in Kartik (October-November), dried in the 
sun and sold in the market at a high price. Generally traders coming 
from outside purchase these beans for sale in other parts of the country. 

Agriculture is another important avocation of the Lodhas living 
in the plains, specially in the Sadar Subdivision of Midnapur. Though 
most of the Lodhas are landless, yet a good many of them subsist 
by agricultural labour. Very few amongst the Lodhas own land 
either for cultivation or house building. The Table below indicates 
the total amount of land held by the Lodhas on tenure. 


TABLE 3 


Lanp Howupine (VILLAGE Basis) 


No. of Total Total land Total land of Average 
Villages families members owned (Home- other types acreage 
stead and cultivated by per head 

cultivable) them as 


share-croppers 


Kadamdiha 25 134 16 acres 6 acres 0.119 
Pathardahara 17 84 6 acres 5 acres 0.071 
Jaralata 17 vie 1 acre — 0.013 
Kukai 39 178 36 acres 20 acres 0.202 
Saldanga 2 13 6 acres — 0.461 


7 
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From the Table above, it will be found that the Lodhas practically 
have very little land specially in the Subdivision of Jhargram. In 
Jaralata, only five persons have got small homestead lands owned 
by them. In Kukai and Saldanga, they have a very small quantity 
of homestead as well as cultivable land. 

Under the system of Barga cultivation (share-cropping) the owner 
of land gets half of the total produce, while the cultivator is paid 
half for his labours. The average per capita of land (both cultivable 
and homestead) stands, as per Table above, at 0.134 acres approxi- 
mately. Kumarappa* computed a figure of 0.7 acres of cultivable 
land available per head for food production on the basis of the total 
cultivable land available in India. Though it is extremely inadequate, 
he was of the opinion that it would suffice to meet our food require- 
ments even under the existing mode of cultivation, if the system of 
land distribution and agriculture are completely re-organised. Table 4 
furnishes the figures of land-holding Lodhas in the five villages surveyed. 


TABLE 4 


Lanp-Horpine (Faminy Basis) 


Land owned in acres No. of families Percentage 
holding such land 
5 acres or more 3 3 
4 acres or more 3 3 
3 acres Or more 3 3 
2 acres or more 6 6 
1 acre or more 8 8 
0.5 acre of more 6 6 
0.25 acre or more 5 5 
Less than 0.25 acre 9 9 
Landless OW 57 


Makra Bhakta of Kadamdiha, Bipin Mallik and Haghari Nayek 
of Kukai possess more than 5 acres of land each. 57 families have 
no land at all. They have to depend on various other pursuits as 
stated before. The land normally belongs to the family. The father 
who is the head of the family, owns the land. After the death of the 


* Kumarappa, J.C. (1951). An Overall Plan for Rural Development, Wardah. 
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father, the land is divided among his sons in equal shares. Some- 
times the widow with her minor children is vested with control over 
the family property. Land is sold or transferred mainly under the 
pressure of poverty. The writer was told by many Lodhas of Kukai 
and Dibipur that once their fathers and grandfathers had sufficient 
land in their possession. Due to litigation or harassment of various 
kinds, they had to sell out their lands. Now-a-days a good paddy 
field of one acre is sold between Rs. 800-/ and Rs. 900/- and the 
ordinary or Dahi type of land is sold at Rs. 200/- per acre. 

Recently the Government of West Bengal are trying to rehabilitate | 
the Lodhas of Auligeria and Dholkat in the Subdivision of Jhargram 
and at Kukai in the P.S. Kesiari by giving them aids, such as free 
land, huts, cattle and goats, etc. Consequently the quantity of land 
owned by the Lodhas of Kukai has increased appreciably. This 
additional land has not been included in the earlier Table. 

The Lodhas are not as skilful in agriculture as many of their 
peasant neighbours. Paddy is the main item of production. Gener- 
ally each plot is well ridged to contain water when the paddy is 
growing. Fields are first ploughed in the month of Magh (January- 
February) or Phalgun (February-March). Then manure, consisting 
of ashes or kitchen refuse or cowdung, etc., is scattered liberally on 
the furrowed fields during the summer months. Before the advent 
of rain, nursing beds for the seeds are prepared with special care. 
As soon as they grow up, the seedlings are transplanted in the paddy 
fields in regular rows. Grass and other unwanted vegetation are 
weeded out. When the ears of paddy begin to ripen, the stalks are 
cut with a sickle, bound in small bundles and carried home for thresh- 
ing. These are carried by men, women and children on the head. 
When a sufficient quantity has been dumped in the courtyard, the 
threshing operations begin on an auspicious day. These small bundles 
of paddy are threshed on thick wooden planks with very hard strokes. 
Later chaff is separated with the help of a winnowing fan and grains 
are stored carefully. Table 5 gives the details of agricultural expenses 
per acre, if there is no failure of monsoon. 

It may be pointed out here that the average cost of cultivation 
of an acre of land in the Lodha areas varies widely from village to 
village. The cost is appreciably less than that incurred in non-Lodha 
areas, specially in the eastern coastal region of Midnapur where 
labour charges are very high, the minimum being Rs. 1.50 per day, 
as against .75 nP. among the Lodhas. However, manuring is not 
done in this area which reduces considerably the cost of production. 
Table 5 shows that two bullocks have to be hired and put under draft 
at least for 10 days for the preparation of the soil. This time depends 
also on the breed of the bullocks and the time of ploughing 1.¢., whether 
it is done at the beginning of the season or at its end. 
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TABLE 5 


AGRICULTURAL EXPENDITURE 


Repair Approx. 
Humen labour Aaimal Seed of Rent Marure cost of 
labour imple- food on 
ments working 
days 
Ploughing 10 days 2 bullocks 20 srs. 8.00 4.00 40 baskets 20.00 
@ 315 nP— 7.50, 10) days @ of approx. 
TORE paddy 6.00 
=o) 5.00 
Transplanting 12 days 
@ .75 nP.= 9.00 
Weeding operations 
2 days 
@ .50 nP.= 1.00 
Harvesting and stack- 
ing 8 days 
io mes 6.00 
Separation of straw 
paddy ete. 4 days 
onP.== 3.00 
Miscellaneous 2 days 
1) mP.== 1.50 
Total = 38 days 
= 28.50 7.50 5.50 8.00 4.00 6.00 20.00 
(78.50) 
TABLE 6 


Normat OurrurN (IF WEATHER IS FAVOURABLE) 


Paddy 11 maunds (*902 Ibs.) @ Rs. 10/- Rs. 110.00 
Straw 4 Kahans @ Rs. 2.50 Rs. 10.00 
Total : Rs. 120.00 


It is important to note here that the average outturn varies from 
820 tbs. to 1,066 tbs. of paddy per acre. The person who has his 
own land and one or two bullocks and puts in his own labour assisted 
by other members of the family and spends nothing in each on this 
account generally has an yield as stated above. But serious diffi- 
culties are experienced when a man has to hire bullocks, or to purchase 


*N.B.—One Kahan is 1280 smaller bundles of straw. 
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manure and to pay for labour. Under the system of share-cropping, 
the net cash earned by a man is Rs. 102/2 = Rs. 60/- only. But 
the actual expenditure that has to be incurred to get the above out- 
turn amounts to Rs. 78.50. Therefore, the cultivator is not able 
to get back even the amount he had invested. But in actual practice 
no cash money is spent for the manuring and the wages calculated 
are just an item of costing as the family members do all these works. 
Unemployment is a burning problem among the Lodhas. At best 
they could find work for a few days in a month. It may be said that 
Lodhas of many agricultural areas are given less wages than what has 
been shown in Table 5 and the costs of food they consume during 
this period have not been taken into account. Only a breakfast 
of fried rice (Muri) or soaked rice are served to the labourers which 
also costs about .50 Naya Paise. The supervision of the operations 
is done by the head of the family who plans the different phases of 
cultivation and allocates responsibilities for certain work to indivi- 
dual members. 


CATTLE AND Domestic ANIMALS 


A survey of the cattle and other domestic animals were conducted 
in the year 1954. The data obtained are given in Table 7. 


TABLE 7 


CATTLE AND DomeEstTIC ANIMALS 


Calves 
(Males Goat Sheep Fowl 
Village Bullocks Cows and 

(female) M. He M. F. M. F. 
Kadamdiha 22 7 7 22 28 = = 30 58 
Pathardahara 18 - - 10 14 1 2 34 32 
Jaralata --- 3 - 7 9 - - 27 21 
Kukai 36 if 3 5 9 — -- 28 39 
Saldanga 1 1 - 2 2 - 3 4 


It can be seen that in Kadamdiha there are altogether 22 bullocks, 
where the total cultivable land is 16+-6 = 22 acres. Two bullocks 
are sufficient for ploughing of 3 acres of land. On enquiry it was 
learnt that some of the Lodha families brought cows at a quite tender 
age and fed them for a few years till they matured and gave birth 
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to calves. These cows are rather given on lease to them by other 
castes and communities on condition that after the first issue they 
would have to return the cows and retain the calves. Thus a few 
families are found to possess some grown-up calves. These are sold 
to cultivators before the season for agricultural operations. In 
Jaralata three families were observed to have cows secured in the 
manner described above. They would have to return these cattle 
to their owners, each retaining the first calf. 

In the jungle areas of Jhargram there is sufficient pasture land, 
while there is none at all in Kukai and Saldanga. Cattle roam about 
among shrubs or in small patches of grassy land beside the roads. 
They are, therefore, poorly fed or kept. Goats and fowls are preferred 
by them and they keep these in fairly large numbers. Goats are 
sometimes sold to outsiders who trade in these animals, and a few 
are kept for ceremonial occasions. Fowl are mainly consumed in 
the household, while some are sold for cash or sacrificed to their deities 
and spirits in fulfilment of vows made. The goats or fowl are both 
very poor in breed. Eggs are mostly sold to their neighbours. 

Recently at Kukai, a few he-goats of the Black Bengal variety 
were given to individual families by the Government of West Bengal. 
But these goats could not stand the weather and died shortly after. 

Tusser cocoon collection was an important avocation of the 
Lodhas of Nayagram, Gopiballavpur and Kesiari. Kesiari was 
famous for its high quality of tusser fabrics which attracted traders 
from outside to this tract of land during the 18th and 19th centuries. 
Gradually the trade declined to a dead point due to a number of 
restrictions enforced by the British Government, as a result of which 
a good number of weavers and the Lodhas who collected and supplied 
the tusser coccons to them from the jungles were deprived of a vital 
means of livelihood and the trade disappeared altogether. Now-a-days 
tusser cocoon is collected only by a few Lodha families who sell the 
cocoons to traders from outside. 

In Kadamdiha, Dharma Lodha cultivates tusser cocoons even 
today. Generally the virgin forests of sal (Shorea robusta) or asan 
(Terminalia tomentosa) trees are preferred for this type of cultiva- 
tion. During the summer months, a patch of jungle is cleared and 
a guard house (Ghari Ghar) is prepared with twigs and branches 
of the bhelwa (Semicarpus anacardium) tree. According to Lodha 
belief, this particular tree has got some magical powers to counteract 
the evil eye of a sorcerer who may destroy the tusser moths at its 
embryonic stage. In that hut, a new earthen pot is kept for storing 
cocoons. Generally in the month of June tusser moths come out of 
the cocoons, and mate with each other. Then they lay eggs, which 
are spread profusely on asan and sal trees. These cocoons are then 
collected and boiled to kill the animal inside and sold to traders. 
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This particular economic pursuit is a paying enterprise but the 
Lodhas being ignorant of the value of jungle timbers like the valuable 
sal trees, cut and fell them indiscriminately thus losing a valuable 
source of income by way of raw wood and a feed for the cocoons. 
With the acquisition of forest lands by the State Government a ban 
has been imposed on such practices. As a result a few Lodhas who 
had this particular avocation in the jungle surroundings, have been 
displaced again. 

Carpentry is practised not as a major economic profession, but 
due to dire need for money required to procure odd items for domestic 
consumption. Only two persons in the villages of Kadamdiha and 
Pathardahara are engaged in this trade. One of them was observed 
in the neighbourhood engaged in petty repair work. For this purpose 
they had purchased the necessary tools from the smithy of the local 
market. 

No Lodha was found engaged in business or trade. 


Vv 


For economic co-operation in day-to-day life the Lodhas maintain 
a high degree of social solidarity. The status of an individual does 
not stand in the way of such co-operation. On the question of 
religion the Lodhas assert that they are Hindus, and look upon other 
tribal people like the Santals, Mundas, Koras or Bagals as_ belonging 
to inferior stocks. So no Lodha in the agricultual area would agree 
to serve under any member of the above tribes. They generally 
work as labourers under the various Hindus families living in the 
neighbourhood. They are also found tc work as labourers for cons- 
truction and repair of roads and in the rice mills on daily wage basis. 

The preference for agricultural activities is almost lacking among 
the population. Though physically they are a robust and stalwart 
people, by habit they are 1.ot industrious and painstaking. Rather 
they prefer the pastime of a hunter or tortoise catcher and would 
go in batches for such excursions, male, female and children, all 
together. During the end of the rains, when it is possible to catch 
small fry in the paddy fields the Lodhas are often prevented from 
doing so by the owners. Yet some of them steal into these fields at 
night, in utter disregard of the danger of snake-bite, for paddy fields 
here become infested by venomous snakes during the monsoon. 


VI 
The general economic condition of the Lodhas is revealed from 


the total income and expenditure of individual families. Though 
the pattern of livelihood and income and expenditure vary widely 
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in different places, yet the sample survey of 100 families which forms 
the basis of the study, is considered to have provided enough data 
with regard to their standard of living. The table prepared from 
the data of family budgets in five selected villages generally represents 
the earnings and expenditure of all income groups. Day-to-day 
accounts of income and expenditure for three months, 1.e., February, 
June and October have been taken as the basis for calculation and 
these have been projected against the income for a full year. The 
month of February occurs just after harvest and the general popula- 
tion including the Lodhas of the locality gets the advantages of buying 
paddy and other vegetables at cheaper prices. Many of them are 
also employed in different harvesting operations as the demand 
for such labour is high at that time and they get a fair amount of 
cash as wages. The month of June is again a summer month when 
they collect different jungle produce and catch snakes and tortoises 
in different places, which are plentifully available at this time. Fuel 
wood is also available in abundance. October is a critical month 
net only for Lodhas but for other peovle too, because the paddy 
harvested earlier is almost exhausted by them and as the pesantry 
in general have very little cash, it is a period of overall austerity. 
There is also no scope of employment at this time. 

For the calculation of the annual budget, the income and expendi- 
ture of the month of February was multiplied by three covering 
January. February and March with February as ‘mean’, according 
to the writer. But April to September are the months in which the 
people solely depend on various food gathering pursuits. Hence the 
budget of June was multiplied by six covering all these months. 
October to December are the leanest months of the year, and the 
unit of budget for October was multiplied by three, with October 
as the base. In this way the budgetary estimate of the whole year 
has been piepared. 

It will be seen rom Table 8 that only three families in all these 
villages completely depend on begging. ‘They are old men. Mothers 
of Jaralata has some grown-up children but they do not care to look 
after his comforts. 13°% of the families have an income of Bs. 251-300/- 
per annum whereas 21% belong to Rs. 401-450/- income group. 5% 
of the tamilies have an income ot Rs. 801/- and above. These faniilies 
are 3% in Kukai which is an agricultural area while the rest 2°, 
belong to village Kadamdiha. 


Irems or EXPENDITURE 
Family budgets, specially the figures of expenditure, have been 


compiled on sample survey of these families. Table 9 shows the 
nature of expenditures on a percentage basis with regard tc various 
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TABLE 8 


IncomE Group AND FAMILIES 


Families of the villages surveyed 


’ Poe Kadam- Path- Jara- Kukai Sal- ee oo. 
(in Rupees) diha arda- lata danga 
hara ; 

On begging only — - 2 1 - 4 3 3 
100-200 3 1 2 i — f 7 
201-250 2 3 — me - 7 7 
251—300 A 4 1 * - 13 13 
301-350 3 3 - - — 6 6 
351-400 4 J 1 iB - 13 13 
401-450 4 5 3 8 if 21 21 
451-500 2 2 3 5 _ 10 10 
501—550 J = 3 4 - 8 8 
551-600 - _ 1 - - 1 1 
601—700 ~ - _ 2 = 2 2 
701-800 = - 1 2 1 aa 4 
801—above 
upto 1600 2 = i 3 = 5 5 
Total 25 17 Wi 39 2 100 = 


items, e.g., (i) food, (ii) clothing, (iii) narcotics including country- 
made rice beer or liquor, tobacco, etc., (iv) fuel, (v) social entertain- 
ment including subscriptions for worship of village deities and festivals 
and feasts, ete., (vi) education, (vii) litigation, (viii) medicine, (ix) con- 
tingency, e.g., house repairing, annual purchase of implements, 
purchase of land, etc., (x) savings. 

The average expenditure per family per month is about Rs. 431.50. 
From Table 9 it will be seen that 85.1% of the total expenditure is 
incurred on food. The average family size is 4.9 persons. The 
standard of living and the nature of food consumed by the Lodhas 
vary according to the income of individual families. Specially in 
jungle areas of Kadamdiha and Pathardahara, edible roots and tubers 
are gathered from the jungle in sufficient quantities and used as 
supplementary food or solid for cash. Their cash earnings help them 
to purchase rice or other necessary articles of food. In the jungle 


a) 
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TABLE 9 


TreMs AND PERCENTAGE OF EXPENDITURE AND SAVINGS 


Items Percentage 
1. Food, including vegetables, oil & protein 85.10 
2. Clothing, ornaments ety 
3. Narcotics, (Tobacco, liquor, ete.) 6.00 
4. Fuel 1.04 
5. Social entertainment, subscription, feasts, etc. PSES 
6. Education 0.10 
7. Litigation, fine, ete. 0.11 
8. Medicine 0.23 
9. Contigency : repairing, purchasing of agricultural implements, building 
materials, etc. 2.80 
10. Savings, land purchase, etc. 0.7 


area of Jaralata, the Lodhas mainly depend on the income accruing 
from collection of fuel and their sale in the market. This fetches 
them just enough cash to buy their food. But the major part of the 
cash earnings is spent in purchasing rice beer or Hanria, specially 
in this village. A Hanria shop is situated just by the side of the 
main road. In the agricultural areas of Kukai, fish constitute an 
important cash earning commodity. A good number of families of 
this village were found to starve or remain without any feed for the 
whole day. This is a common phenomenon in the life of a Lodha 
here. Even the children are kept starving. Sometimes they are 
found to collect some edible small or big fruits and leaves to tide 
over the period of starvation. One woman was found by the writer 
to swallow a morsel of soil in crushing hunger. Their food consists 
of rice, pulses, chillies, potatoes, brinjals and oil which is generally 
mustard. Fish, meat and eggs are occasionally used. A few edible 
tubers, roots, leaves, etc., are also collected from the fields or jungles 
when available. Only three families have small potato fields and 
a few plantain trees of their own. Sugar, jaggery, etc., are also 
purchased in case of necessity if means permit. Rice beer has ceased 
to be consumed in Kukai for the last twelve years with the establish- 
ment of a Khadi Centre, the workers of which also preach prohibition. 

During summer months, a few fruits like mango, mahua, tamarind, 
etc., are collected by children as well as adults. Milk is never pur- 


chased to feed the children. Indeed the Lodhas have very few milch 
cattle of their own. 
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In the jungle areas, specially in Jaralata, the Lodhas generally 
take two meals a day if they can afford to do so. The composition 
of such meals and the hours they are taken are as follows :— 
Morning at about 8 a.m. Boiled rice soaked overnight in water with 

chillies aad salt and stale curry or boiled 
roots tor children. 

Evening at about 5 p.m. Rice, pulses, curry, fish or meat, if avail- 
able. Rice beer in small quantity is also 
taken after a man bas returned from the 
market after a day’s hard toil. 

Children are supplied boiled roots and tubers by their parents 
before they go for the day’s werk. In other villages like Kadamdiha, 
Pathardahara, Kukai and Saldanga, all adult members of a family 
have to do outdoor work. At about 7 a.m. children are served with 
soaked rice or puffed rice. Then at about 9 a.m. all the working 
members return home and take their breakfast consisting of soaked 
rice or gruel and water. If food is not available at any time, they 
have to fast. Sometimes, working members of the family go to 
catch fish, tortoise, etc., and come back after selling these in the 
nearby villages, or exchanging them for rice, if possible. Then the 
rice is cooked and they sit at their meals at noon. If there is no 
food in stock, they cook once in the evening whatever items they 
have been able to collect in the day or take nothing at all. If any 
rice is available, it is first served to the children. Seasonal variations 
in the menu may be noticed specially just after the harvest or when 
they are employed in road construction or repairs and earn some 
cash. August, September and October are thought to be bad months 
by the Lodhas as during this long period they hardly get any work 
to support them. 

Clothing is another important item of their expenditure. But 
the survey of the families shows that almost all persons have only 
one pair of coarse cloth. Almost all families have got vwo pieces 
of napkin, specially for the use of the male members. Jajneswar 
of Kukai had only one napkin at the time of investigation and he 
used to dry it on his own body after bath for want of another piece 
to put on. Young boys and girls up to about seven years remain 
completely naked. Sometimes they are dressed with a thin piece 
of loin-cloth tied to a cord round the waist at both ends. Saris for 
the women are purchased in the local markets, but their number per 
family would not exceed one or two. Shirts and chadars are not 
sufficient for the requirement of individual families. As a result 
they are very dirty in appearance as this single piece of wear is 
soiled very quickly. They cannot afford to have beddings or rugs or 
blankets. In Jaralata a pit is dug in the floor of the hut where wooden 
pieces are kept burning during the winter to supply necessary warmth. 
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Some vertical poles are fixed round the pit with cross-bars to prevent 
children from slipping accidentally into the fire. 

Fuel has to be purchased in Kukai and Saldanga only. In other 
jungle villages they collect these from the nearby jungle and forests. 
In Kukai, cowdung cakes are also used as fuel, though a few agri- 
cultural famlies having their own cultivable land use this principally 
as manure. 

Educational expenditure is nominal. Only a few families of 
Kukai purchase books and slate penc:ls, etc.. for the school going 
children. 

Contingency expenditure includes house repair, purchase of pew 
pets and plates for the family .rom time to time, etc. They have 
very few articles of domestic use. Specially in Kadamdiha and 
Jaralata earthen pots and cheaper German Silver utensils are pur- 
chased by most of the families for domestic use. A few families in 
Kukai have utensils made of brass. 

They have very few household implements. Cooking implements 
consist of a few earthen pots, iron pans or aluminium vessels and plates. 
In the families who are better off economically, a few brass pcts and 
plates, glasses, etc. could be found. Specially in villages like Kukai 
and Sankaridanga, the majority of the Lodha families have brass pots 
and vessels as they could buy these at cheapter rates from the local 
Kansaris or caste of bell-metal workers. 

They have bows and arrows different varieties of Khantas for 
digging purposes, bill-hooks and axes for cutting. Arrowheads, 
axe-heads, ete., are purchased from blacksmiths at the local market 
on cash and shafts or staves are prepared at home from the wood or 
bamboo available in the locality. 

Musical instruments are quite in use in the agricultural areas 
and also in the villages under the Police Station of Nayagram. One 
such popular instrument is Changal or a circular cross-drum covered 
on one side by means of hide. These instruments are the properties 
of individual families. 

Womenfolk use ready-made bangles of German Silver or garlands 
of glass-beads. They also tatoo their bodies, specially the upper 
arms and chest, with floral designs. Gold and silver ornaments are 
rarely found on the persons of women except in a few families of 
Kukai. 

For treatment of diseases, they resort to the local medicine-men 
or medical practitioners, if any. Locally available herbs, etc., are 
used by some people as they cost very little and are available in 
plenty. 

Two families in Kukai were able to save Rs. 300/- each, one of 


whom wants to purchase land while the other intend to construct 
anew hut. 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON SOCIAL RESEARCH* 
RAMKRISHNA MUKHERJEE 


1. Any piece of scientific research involves answering one, two, 
or all of the three principal questions with respect to the phenomenon 
or phenomena under study; namely, (1) “What is it 2”, (2) “How 
is it ?”’, and (3) “Why isit ?”. These three questions may be regarded 
as in a sequence of intensive study of the phenomenon under examina- 
tion. ‘“‘What is it’? describes its characteristics; ‘how is it’? shows 
its association with other phenomena in the course of its operation; 
and “‘why is it” explains its origin and development, and further 
indicates its probable role for the future in the light of its causal 
relationships with the other phenomena. If, now, the objective 
of social research be to answer these three questions, we should be 
explicit at the outset on the terms of reference to social research 
and on its need and scope. 

2. Posed as such, the problem appears simple, to the point 
of being banal. But what is simple may not always be obvious. 
So that, confusions arising therefrom may affect the precision of our 
deductions or even the reliability of what we produce by our labour. 
It may, therefore, be useful to dwell upon these two points for a while. 

3. What we mean by social research depends ultimately on 
our conception of society. But here we face a difficulty, for a precise 
and unambiguous definition of “‘society”’ is still lacking. The late 
Professor Nadel attempted to get round this difficulty by noting 
what he considered as the salient attributes of society, namely, “‘socie- 
ties are made of people; societies have boundaries, people either belong- 
ing to them or not; and people belong to a society in virtue of rules 
under which they stand and which impose on them regular, deter- 
minate ways of acting towards and in regard to one another’. This 
characterisation of society appears to me as reasonably comprehen- 
sive; but, as Nadel himself pointed out, we must bear in mind that 
while the members of a society belong to it “‘in virtue of rules under 
which they stand and which impose on them regular, determinate 
ways of acting towards and in regard to one another’’, all possible 
actions and reactions of an individual with another in the society 
may not be socially sanctioned or even fall within the scope of “‘social”’ 
relationships. 

4. For instance, within a society, x; may react disparagingly or 
approvingly towards y; having his front teeth pulled out, and wice 


* Address by the Sectional President (Sociology), All-India Sociological 
Conference, Fifth Session, Lucknow, March 1960. 
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versa. But so long as the specific reaction of x; and/or of y; is not 
repetitive among the members of the society, it cannot attain a social 
character. It remains within the sphere cf “‘individual’’ reactions 
only. On the other hand, the relation evolved by sharing the reaction 
by more than one person 2... %, and/or y; ... Yn, May or may not 
be approved or advocated by all the people in the society. In that 
case, there will be such people in that society who from this aspect 
may be designated as z,...2,,. But so:long as from any aspect 
specific and determinate ways of acting towards one another exist, 
as among ws, y-s, and z~-s and between the groups 2, y, and z, the 
inter-personal relation from that aspect among the members of such 
groups as well as the relations formed accordingly between these 
groups will have to be regarded as “‘social” relationships as opposed 
to any individual or isolated reaction of 2; and/or of y; only. 

5. Further, there is another dimension of inter-personal relations 
that should be considered in this context. Namely, although in 
terms of the groups x and y, for instance, the relations (ay, ... %Ypr), 
(Zatrcr. Calan). ake: (XpYq ..- CpYyr) are repetitive, they may not be exactly 
the same and thus a constant. While not transcending the group 
characteristics, possibilities of variation are thus there in any aspect of 
“social” relationships in the relations between persons belonging to 
different groups. Provided such variations are not entirely at random 
and there is a perceptible order of repetition in them, inter-personal 
relations of this nature also cannot but fall within the purview of 
“social” relationships, as I shall have the occasion to emphasize 
later. 

6. Schematically, thererore, the “‘social’ relationships may be 
classified as: (1) between groups within a society, (2) between persons 
within a group, and (3) between persons cutting across the groups due 
to interactions of the factors relating to inter-group and intra-group 
variations. To my way of thinking, it is with reference to these 
three dimensions of “‘social’’ relationships that we have to conduct 
social research. That is, any piece of social research will involve 
an examination of the characteristics of the “social’’ relationships 
inherent in the societal phenomenon or phenomena under considera- 
tion, the association between the phenomena in terms of the 
specific “‘social” relationships they depict, and the nature and degree 
of inter-dependence of the phenomena as revealed from the relative 
ae of importance of the “‘social’’ relationships they are vested 
witn. 

7. My viewpoint is open to attack from two sides. One, that 
there are disciplines which are regarded to fall within the classifica- 
tion of social sciences but which may not be restricted to the study 
of “social” relationships. Insofar as any such discipline examines 
the reactions of an individual as an aid to more advanced studies, 
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that is, for a specialized understanding from an analytical operation, 
I do not think that it goes beyond the purview of social sciences. 
But if it remains enmeshed in a Robinson Crusoe situation, from 
whichever aspect of human behaviour it may be, in my opinion it 
falls short of being considered as a social science. For, in his one 
man’s environment, Robinson Crusoe could not in any way be con- 
cerned with social relations in any aspect of his life and living. With 
reference to social research, I feel, this distinction is worth bearing 
in mind. 

8. The other contention I have to face is that to ascertain exactly 
where an “individual” reaction ends and a “‘social’’ relationship 
emerges from the sphere of intra-group variations or from interactions 
of factors relating to inter-group and intra-group variations is a 
difficult task. For want of time I shall short-circuit any discussion 
on this point, and only state that, difficult or not, the distinction 
I have drawn in this connection is useful to define the scope of social 
research. Moreover, for reasons I shall mention in course of this 
address, one of our aims in social research should be to explore these 
differential limen. 

9. Now, were the societal phenomena and the “‘social’’ relation- 
ships depicted by them the same and lasting forever in one and all 
societies, there would have been little or no scope for social research 
beyond answering the first of the three questions I have posed at the 
beginning. For the association between the different modes and 
facets of “‘social’’ relationships would, in consequence, be constant; 
and, therefore, there would have been hardly any need for answering 
the second of the three principal questions in scientific research, 
and none for the third. Only a characteristic description of the 
societal phenomena and of their inherent ‘“‘social’”’ relationships 
would, then, have completed our knowledge in this respect. But 
the societal phenomena, and/or the “‘social’’ relationships they are 
vested with, may vary from society to society, and within a society 
they do change within short or long periods, relatively speaking. 
Social research, in its sequential complexity, is thus called for. 

10. Two questions follow therefrom, the second subsequently. 
Namely, whether there should be any order in bringing the societal 
phenomena under examination; and, if so, what should be that order. 
The first of these two questions, again, appear to be trite. For mani- 
festations of life being multi-directional, the societal phenomena and 
the “social” relationships would, in all probability, be too many 
to be examined all at one time. And, even if it were possible to 
study all of them with respect to a sciety over a long duration (which 
is hardly a practical proposition), the temporal factor would affect 
the precision and reliability of the deductions made for a particular 
point in time. It seems obvious, therefore, that a choice of the 
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societal phenomena for successive examination is inevitable, in which- 
ever way social research is conducted. Yet I have raised this ques- 
tion because, explicity or not, its importance is sometimes derided 
or undermined, and either way it influences the answer to the second 
question which has undoubtedly a vital bearing on any course of 
social research. 

11. Thus, if we consider that school of thought, whatever its 
present-day influence may be, which is inclined to the view that 
the primary, or even the only, function of scientists is to bring out 
all the facts, its logical conclusion can be that for social research one 
may not make any effort to choose what should be the phenomenon 
first and subsequently brought under examination. For, eventually, 
all of them relating to the society and the people under consideration 
will be examined, and so it does not matter which one a social scientist 
begins his researches with. Evidently, such a goal is hardly ever 
achieved. The upshot is, therefore, that the fortuitous ordering 
of the phenomena by such scientists may not form an efficient basis 
for social research. : 

12. We should also take note of such social scientists who may 
not share the view of the school of thought just described but who 
consider the effort made on ordering the societal phenomena with 
a view to selecting them successively for social research as redundant 
or wrong. Pick and choose any one of them to your liking ; this, 
however crudely it is put, appears to be not too infrequently a principle 
with some of them. And the result is not likely to be different 
from what the previously described school of thought would achieve. 

13. Numerically, perhaps, social scientists of this outlook are 
not many; and I may be allowed to state that the need for ordering 
the societal phenomena for their eventual selection in course of social 
research has come to stay with the general run of social scientists 
at any rate. But this does not presuppose a consensus of opinion 
on how it is to be done. Indeed, a good deal of difference exists 
among the social scientists in this respect; so that the high-lights of 
their views would be worth at least a brief examination. 

14. There are, for instance, a number of social scientists who 
appear to be opposed to the ordering and selection of the phenomena 
for research in any other way than from spontaneous appreciation 
of the life and living in a society, as derived by living among the 
people under consideration and by observing the society under study 
In 1ts operation. For, according to them, a purposive selection, that 
is, ordering and choice of the societal phenomena in any way other 
than what they advocate, is likely to bias the attitude of the scientist 
and this bias will tell upon the scientific objectivity of his analysis. 
Whereas those which suggest themselves in a society where the 
scientist has gone without an aim to look for something, that is to 
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say, with an “open” mind, cannot suffer from any bias in their selec- 
tion and will not influence the scientist in any way to deviate from 
scientific objectivity. 

15. The apprehension of this school of thought is understandable. 
For the urge to look for something did create a good deal of trouble 
in the past in disciplines like Anthropology. But to advocate the 
“open” mind approach because of that would be, in my opinion, 
to swing to the other end of the pendulam from the unscientific posi- 
tion of trying to prove something instead of examining from the 
answers to the three fundamental questions I have formulated in 
the beginning whether such a proof exists or not, is probable 
or not. 

16. There is no doubting the fact that it is useful, or even impera- 
tive, for a social scientist to have contact with the people and the 
society he is going to study for an ensemble of the systems of varia- 
tion he has to deal with. But this pre-condition to planning a piece 
of social research, however helpful it may be in appreciating the 
societal phenomena he has to deal with, does neither connote an ‘‘open”’ 
mind approach nor does it decide ipso facto what should be the societal 
phenomena for the first and subsequent examination. Because, 
on the one hand, it is practically impossible to have a complete view 
of the field of variation, especially when it is a virgin field that the 
scientist has encountered; and, on the other, no one can undertake 
a study with an “open” mind. The upshot is what may appear as 
a spontaneous realization of a phenomenon or of some phenomena 
for research while living in the society to be studied cannot but be 
the outcome of a distinct orientation of the scientist to social research, 
as derived from his education, experience and governing attitude 
towards life, and his selection of the phenomena on that basis while 
appreciating the ensemble. 

17. I am inclined to the view, therefore, that while it is pro- 
fessedly wrong to have a doctrinaire approach towards the ordering 
and selection of phenomena for social research, it is at least inade- 
quate, if not equally wrong, to ignore or deride the aim behind the 
same from the ‘“‘open’’ mind approach. For an aim must be there; 
may be dormant and not consciously revealed to the scientist, or 
otherwise. 

18. With reference to the problem of ordering and choice of 
phenomena for social research, the issue, therefore, is not that we 
must not look for something; but what is it that we should look for 
among the people and in the society or societies under study, how 
should we look for it, and why. For the sake of convenience, this 
issue may be discussed beginning with the question “‘why’’, which 
may be put more clearly as : what should be the basis for the ordering 
and selection of phenomena for social research. 


9 
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19. This basis, in my opinion, should be’ deduced from a con- 
sideration of the usefulness of social research. Professor White 
has stated that ‘Science is Sciencing’?. Sciencing, however, would 
have little usefulness in increasing our store of knowledge unless it 
is empowered with predictability. The fact that A is there, B is there, 
and (is not there, is no doubt an addition to our store of informa- 
tion as obtained from the answers to the first two of the three funda- 
mental questions in scientific research I have posed at the outset. 
But it would hardly be of any use to us unless we can generalize from 
our researches and predict the sequence and causality of the pheno- 
mena under consideration. Such as that under such and such condi- 
tions, when A will be there, B is expected to be there or will be there 
so many times out of hundred, and C is not likely to be there or will 
be absent at least so many times out of hundred. 

20. Whether such a prediction is exact (which is hardly ever the 
case except for wide generalizations like all men are mortal) or it is 
probabilistic (which is almost always the case), without it there is 
no significant addition to our store of knowledge. I am inclined to 
the view, therefore, that the basis for the ordering and choice of 
phenomena for social research should be prediction in respect of the 
society and the people under consideration. 

21. In order that this basis can be applied to social research, 
I believe, a conscious organization of our a priori knowledge, in the 
light of our understanding of society as a living and moving entity, 
is necessary. This will also lead us to answering the question : What 
is it that we should look for in society in connection with the problem 
of ordering and choice of phenomena for social research ? 

22. To dwell for a while, then, on our understanding of society, 
that it is a living and moving entity is not doubted by the scientists 
at large. But this conception does not imply that a society or socie- 
ties are in a state of perpetual disequilibrium. The mere acceptance 
of the truth that there is nothing like static equilibrium in our under- 
standing of society does not explain the process of change in society, 
the course of development within it, or the resultant of impact between 
societies. In fact, the key to the understanding of society as a living 
and moving entity lies, as I see it, in regarding it is maintaining a 
dynamic equilibrium at any stage of its organization and operation. 
Equilibrium, because for the time being the magnitude of the social 
forces working in different directions have come to a balance; and 
dynamic, because the character and the strength of the forces will 
again change the equilibrium and effect changes in society in a parti- 
cular direction. The concept of dynamic equilibrium of society is 
thus inseparable from the fact that however static the life of some 
people may appear to be and however long a period (relatively speak- 
ing) such societies may take to indicate an appreciable change, 
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all varieties of human society cannot: but be in a process of 
change. 

23. if we, therefore, accept this concept of dynamic equilibrium 
to understand a society in its organization, operation, and change, 
our attention is immediately drawn towards an assessment of the 
character, strength and the direction of the social forces working 
in and on it. For it is their relative importance which predicts what 
is forthcoming to the society from within and/or without. I feel, 
accordingly, that the study of social forces is the kernel of social 
research. 

24. Now, according to my basic postulate, the social forces are 
expressed through the “social” relationships which lay down the 
roles the constituents of a society will have a play with reference to 
any “organized, purposeful system of human effort and achieve- 
ment’’3. Following Malinowski, we may define these organized, pur- 
poseful systems of human effort and achievement as social institutions; 
and bear in mind that all such existing institutions in a society may 
not be advocated or merely sanctioned or even de jure tolerated by 
the societal authority. 

25. I thus further qualify the characteristics of an institution 
because in the life process opposing currents may meet and form 
qualitatively a new one, or one incipient in mere “individual” reaction 
or in inter-personal relation within or cutting across the dominant 
groups may spread its influence and eventually replace another. 
Therefore, the institutions we have to deal with may embrace one, 
two, or all the three dimensions of “‘social”’ relationships in the sense 
that in respect of the dominant groups in the society they may not 
refer only to what I have schematically classified as group relations 
or to the inter-personal relations within them, but may reveal emerging 
forces through such interactions of the factors relating to variations 
between and within the still dominant groups as are working contrary 
to the established forms and functions of group relations and inter- 
personal relations. 

26. It follows from the above that for social research a scientist 
will have to focus his attention on the institutions in a society, thus 
considered. For, ultimately, these are the phenomena a social scientist 
will have to deal with in any piece of scientific research. And these 
institutions he will have to order according to their relative import- 
ance to the society or societies in question for successive stages of 
research, evidently because forces of varying character, magnitude 
and direction may be in operation through different institutions. 
Thereby, one or more of them may strengthen the bearing of some 
other institutions on the life of the people, may prolong the survival 
of some other institutions in society, and replace or obliterate some 
other. The question, what is it that we should look for with reference 
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to the problem of ordering and choice of phenomena for social research, 
is thus answered by the relative importance of the institutions to the 
societyor societies under consideration. 

27. The answer, however, appears like begging the question. 
For, granted that all the institutions in a society or societies should. 
not be treated on the same footing, how are we to know their relative 
order of importance without first conducting researches in that aspect, 
and sometimes without the knowledge of even their forms and func- 
tions with respect to a society or societies? I consider that the 
answer to this question : how to look for what we have to look for 
in connection with the problem of ordering and choice of phenomena 
for social research lies in following the scientific principle of testing 
hypotheses; the first one formulated on our @ priori knowledge and 
the successive ones enriched by the results of previous investigations. 
This, in my opinion, applies to the entire course of social research, 
as to all kinds of scientific investigation. 

28. Let me illustrate my viewpoint. Our a priori knowledge 
of the rural society of Bengal, obtained from personal observations 
while living among the villagers as well as from the available litera- 
ture on them, points to a number of “‘organized, purposeful system(s) 
of human efforts and achievement’, that is, institutions in that 
society. To study all of them at the same time and in all their details 
would be an ideal but scarcely a practical proposition. And, in 
any case, it is most unlikely that all of them could be examined 
intensively and extensively under one research project unless it is 
encyclopaedic and embraces all that should be written in a mono- 
graph of several volumes on the life and living of the rural people 
of Bengal. On the other hand, in order to understand what is forth- 
coming to the society, wherefrom it is evolving, and how it is going 
to happen, we have to place our finger on one or some of all institu- 
tions; on those through which the prevailing social forces are in opera- 
tion. How should we go about it ? 

29. I think that the correct procedure, to begin with, would be 
to choose that or those institutions which are accepted or expected 
from a priori considerations to be of greater importance than others 
to the life of the people under study. For instance, from our up-to-date 
knowledge on the society in question, from researches into other 
societies as well as from theoretical considerations we may put forward 
the hypothesis that, whether or not the people under study are aware 
of it, the “social” relationships they have formed on the basis of 
their organized and purposeful effort to produce and appropriate 
goods and services in the society are of greater importance to their 
Te ae living than the “social” relationships they have formed on 

e basis of their organized and purposeful efforts in other respects. 
Such as, to maintain the joint family system, the caste/religious/ 
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communal segregation in the society, the authority of the village 
elders through the village panchayat system, the non-monetised system 
of exchange in goods and services, etc. 

30. No doubt, any such hypothesis as based on a priori considera- 
tions may be different, at this stage of our knowledge, from one 
scientist to another. There remains thus the possibility of formulating 
markedly different hypotheses by different social scientists or by 
different schools of thought in any social science. For instance, 
with reference to the same society as just mentioned, a diametriclly 
opposite hypothesis may be formulated that it is the ideological set-up 
of the people as expressed through certain institutions like the caste 
system, and not their relations to the production and appropriation 
of goods and services in the society, which has the most important 
bearing upon their life and living. But, as I shall endeavour to show 
in the following, this type of variation in formulating a hypothesis 
will not be a hindrance to social research; on the contrary, researches 
consciously planned in the light of such different hypotheses, will 
lead to base our future activities on firmer footing. 

31. To continue, then, with the hypothesis I have enunciated, 
it follows therefrom that the primary investigation in the society 
in question will deal with the characteristics of its organization for 
production and appropriation of goods and services; the association 
of this form of organization with the others in the society, especially 
those which are regarded on a priori grounds as having an important 
bearing upon the life of the people; and the relative order of importance 
of the “‘social” relationships depicted by this form of organization to 
those by the others considered. In conformity with the three funda- 
mental questions raised at the beginning, the first piece of social 
research with reference to the rural society of Bengal would then 
involve an examination of the form, function and causality of the 
institution for production and appropriation of goods and’ services 
in the society. 

32. If properly organized and conducted, a study planned in 
this way will elicit one of the two possible facts; namely, either that 
there is no reason to suppose that this institution is not of greater 
relevance to the life and living of the people under consideration 
than the other institutions examined or that it does not appear to 
be of greater relevance to the life in rural Bengal than the other insti- 
tutions taken note of. 

33. Whatever may be the upshot of a piece of research based 
on this procedure, it will increase our knowledge in terms of predicta- 
bility of the sequence and causality among the institutions examined; 
and this addition to our a priori knowledge from a scientific investiga- 
tion will lead to a better formulation of the next hypothesis to be 
put forward for testing. 
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34. Thus, if the testing of the first hypothesis does not produce 
a negative result, further hypotheses can be made to ascertain whether 
the institution for production and appropriation of goods and services 
as well as some other institution or institutions are of significant 
importance to the life and living of the Bengal villagers or it is only 
the institution for production and appropriation which is the decisive 
institution. And, if the test produces a negative result, further 
hypotheses in the light of the results obtained from previous investi- 
gations will have to be made in order to ascertain which institution/ 
institutions is/are of significant or of decisive importance. 

35. This modus operandi appears to fail either when our a priors 
knowledge on the relative importance of different institutions in a 
particular society or societies is negligible or when the hypotheses 
made in the light of accepted or expected order of importance of 
the institutions examined in a society or societies are found to produce 
consistently negative results from their testing. For, in the former 
case, hypotheses as | have enunciated cannot be formulated precisely, 
and, in the latter, they are found to be of no value. In either case, 
however, there is no reason to suppose that the principle of testing 
hypotheses will have to be abandoned. 


36. Thus, as regards the former case, I feel that there also a 
piece of research will have to be planned in the light of expectation 
of relatively different orders of importance of the institutions in a 
society or societies, as evident from our knowledge of other but likely 
to be similar societies. So that the hypotheses made one after another 
by testing the previous ones and they, in their turn, increasing our 
store of knowledge on the association, sequence and causality among 
the institutions considered will become more and more precise and 
attain successively higher order of predictability. 


37. And the latter case is, in fact, the same as the former. For 
the failure of the hypotheses, based on a priori knowledge of the order 
of importance of the institutions in a society or societies, indicates 
that that knowledge was no knowledge at all. So one has to start 
again from the scratch. 


38. The procedure [ have outlined is no doubt an elaborate one. 
But I wonder if there can be any short-cut to our scientific accumula- 
tion of knowledge. The only course left to a social scientist, it appears 
to me, is to choose pieces of social research in the serial order of the 
first hypothesis—bases on a piori knowledge of the relative importance 
of the institutions in the society or societies under study—testing 
of the first hypothesis—formulation of a better hypothesis in the 
light of the findings from the first investigation with the expectation 
of a higher order of predictability—again testing of hypothesis—and 
so on. The cycle of scientific investigation thus goes on, and we 
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form a better and better understanding of the society or societies in 
question. 

39. Our accumulation of knowledge in this way is, of course, 
conditional to a proper organization and operation of the investiga- 
tions undertaken, as I have mentioned earlier. For, however care- 
fully the societal institutions may have been ordered and thereafter 
chosen for research, unless the scientist conducting researches on 
them is conscious of the objective and subjective limitations to their 
proper handling and make ammendments accordingly, the delibera- 
tions made upon their selection will be largely futile. But this brings 
us to another field of discussion involving, among others, considera- 
tions on inter- and intra-disciplinary approach, on ‘‘operationalism”’ 
versus “‘operationalists’’, on the concept of unit, element and attribute 
in social research, on the method of discrimination and measurement 
of the distance between the units with reference to their elements and | 
attributes, and, finally, on the need for applying statistical logic and 
and methods to the planning, organization, operation, analysis and 
the ultimate generalizations from a piece of social research. Decisions 
on these and allied points are evidently necessary in order that the 
order of precision obtained from proper organization and operation 
of successive investigations may lead to more and more exact appre- 
ciation of causality in the system or systems of variations under 
examination, to increasingly higher order of predictability of a piece 
of research, and consequently to more and more clear understanding 
of the forces working in and on the society or societies under con- 
sideration. But, for obvous reasons, I should not go in for such 
a discussion today. 

40. I, therefore, come to the conclusion of this address with the 
note that while I am not unaware of the host of controversies which 
ean be raised on my formulations and the viewpoint, they may bear 
inspection on any piece of social research whether it is directed towards 
the theme of “Sociology in relation to Planning in India’, “Sociology 
of Religion”, or any other. 
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RESEARCH NEWS AND VIEWS 


Professor J. G. D. Clark has spoken on the ‘Perspectives in Pre- 
history’ in his Presidential Address to the Prehistoric Society. It 
has been published in the Proceedings of the Prehistoric Socvrety, 
(Cambridge) for 1959 (N.S., Volume XXV). Prehistory had been 
studied long before Ist July 1858. But the formal announcement 
of the theory of evolution of species by natural selection made the 
study of prehistory urgent and significant. It was only then that the 
educated people first became generally aware of the remote antiquity 
of man and of the immensely long periods of time over which he 
must have developed his culture. Till then the efforts of those who 
sought for traces of human activity in deposits of Pleistocene age 
were generally ignored. 

Talking about the aim of the Society Prof. Clark points out that 
it is ‘the advancement of prehistory’. Elaborating it further he 
says that his Society is concerned with “reconstructing the history 
of preliterate or at any rate non-literate societies. We are, therefore, 
concerned and necessarily concerned with every means by which 
information can be obtained about prehistoric man, his environment, 
his activities and, in the broadest sense, his beliefs and socially condi- 
tioned presuppositions.” 

Based primarily on a studyof artifacts ‘the archaeological method’ 
can tell us a great deal about the nature and behaviour and history 
of prehistoric societies. But prehistoric archaeology is only one of 
many methods of studying prehistory. It is not correct to say that 
prehistoric archaeologists are the only people qualified to interpret 
prehistory. The matter of chronology is ‘the very backbone of 
prehistory’ but ‘so far as absolute chronology is concerned, prehistoric 
arcahaeology of itself can tell us nothing’. If we want to learn more 
about the prehistoric peoples themselves, the environment in which 
they lived and the raw materials and processes used to create the 
material fabric of culture, it is to the natural sciences like palaeontology, 
paynology, pedology, and petrology, that we shall have to turn. 
Besides natural sciences the other specialists needed to assist the pre- 
historic archaeologist in the decipherment of prehistory are experts 
on art, history, comparative religion, folk-culture, philology, palaeo- 
graphy, numismatics, sociology, etc. It is important, holds Prof. 
Clark, that prehistorians should strive to draw balanced conclusions 
from the many sources of information about prehistory. 

Talking about the broadening of the aims of the Prehistoric Society 
itself he points out that it ‘can claim to have attained in the course 
of its comparatively brief history a more reasonably balanced view 
of the field of prehistory, both as regards geography and chronology”. 
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He thinks that “a knowledge of the prehistory of the continent of 
Kurope at once extensive and detailed is now the minimum require- 
ment for a worthwhile assessment of any stage in our prehistory 
and for the remoter Palaeolothic stages one may add to this the whole 
of Africa and large tracts of Asia”. He credits Childe and Crawford 
for this broadening of perspective. He opines that “if Childe forced 
us to consider the latter stages of our prehistory in the the context 
of Europe and ultimately of the ancient East, Crawford may fairly 
claim to have backboned us on to the more spacious realms of world 
prehistory”. Clark, for himself, would admit that prehistory was 
only worth pursuing, for it set not merely history but contemporary 
life in the kind of perspective allowed, and in the final resort necessi- 
tated, by modern science. He concludes thus: ‘‘Whatever our 
intersts, whatever special area or period we may prefer to study in 
detail, our work is likely to be better as well as more worthwhile if 
we view our immediate task in the broadest perspective, as part of 
an effort to understand the common past of humanity”’. 


* * * * * * 


Marjorie M. C. Lee, and Gabriel W. Lasker writing in Human 
Biology, 1959, Volume 31, No. 3, pp. 252-259, say that colour of 
the skin has been used as one of the most important criteria of race. 
Skin colour is an inherited character, although it is not known as to 
exactly how it is inherited. Various environmental factors tend to 
modify this character, ultraviolet irradiation from the sun being 
considered as the most important agency for such changes. The 
authors devised experiments to test the extent of the latter influence 
on the skin colour. Their methods were simple. They subjected 
circumscribed areas of skin of a number of individuals to ultraviolet 
irradiation under controlled conditions. The amount of light reflected 
from the skin before and after this treatment was recorded by a 
photoelectric reflection meter manufactured by Photovolt Corporation 
(Model 610). 

After testing fourteen adults they came to the conclusion that 
the results confirm the view that there are wide individual differences 
in sun tanning. However, according to them the observations did 
not reveal any specifically racial characteristic in this respect. 


* * * * * * 
An article on The Haptoglobins and Haemoglobins of Alaskan 
Eskimos and Indians by B. S. Blumbery, A. C. Allison and Banbara 


Garry has appeared in the Annals of Human Genetics, 1959, Volume 
23, Part 4, pp. 349-356. According to this article, besides blood 
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groups and abnormal haemoglobins, serum proteins are lately being 
pressed into the service of anthropology. One of the most important 
groups in the serum family are the haptoglobins. Four years ago, 
Smith and Walker showed by means of starch gel electrophoresis 
that the European populations may be classified according to three 
major patterns, termed haptoglobin types 1-1, 2-1, and 2-2. These 
three types were later found to be due to one pair of allelomorphic 
genes Hp! and Hp? respectively. More recently a fourth type ‘O° 
in which no detectable haptoglobin was present, was identified which 
occurs in low frequencies in most populations so far studied, but 
in high frequencies in the Nigerian Yoruba of West Africa. These 
several types exist in populations side by side, and form stable poly- 
morphism. Its frequency in different populations is of genetical 
and anthropological interest and a study of its distribution may 
provide a clue to the way in which the polymorphism is maintained. 
The most extensive study so far reported shows a marked difference 
between European and African populations. 

The authors of this paper subjected several mongoliod popula- 
tions and found that the American Indians and the Eskimos varied 
significantly from each other with respect to the frequencies of the 
haptoglobin types. 


* * * * * * 


Helmuth Zapfe has contributed a paper entitled “The skeleton 
of Pliopothetus (Epipliopithecus) Vindobonensis Zapfe and Hurzeler”’ 
in the American Journal of Physical Anthropology, 1958, Volume 16 
n.s., No. 4, pp. 441-455. The author describes in this paper the 
skeletal remains of a fossil anthropoid discovered from Neudorf on 
the March River in Czechoslovakia towards the beginning of the 
last decade. According to the authors the skeletal remains belonged 
to ih genus Pliopithecus and date to the beginning of middle Miocene 
period. 

Summarizing the findings of observations on the skeletal material, 
the author says, “The skeleton of Pliopithecus (Epipliopithecus) 
Vindobonensis is one of the best preserved fossil anthropoid known. 
This exceptional preservation of these skeletal remains from the 
Vienna Basin deserves emphasis. For the first time it has been 
possible to study the dentition, the skull and all other important 
skeletal elements and proportions of a Miocence anthropoid, and as 
a result, to ascertain that an anthropoid dentition does, as a matter 
of fact, belong to a skeleton of predominently primitive characteristics. 
Prior to this discovery, it was highly unlikely, to say the least, that 
this humerus or auditory region would have been recognised and 
properly identified as anthropoid remains.” 


* * * * * m 
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In an article, “A Reappraisal of Recent Serological Genetic and 
Morphological Research on the Taxonomy of the Races of Africa & 
Asia”, in Anthropologica, N.S., Volume I, 1959, Dr. L. Oschinsky 
has put up a strong plea for the reassessment of the serological 
theories, now current in literature on human biology. 


The recent shift from the phenotypical study of man to the study 
of genotypes has been justified on the grounds that : 


(1) The knowledge of genetic nature of man is incomplete and 
the gaps are to be filled up. 

(2) Phenotypes being modifiable by environment are not helpful 
in determining the true nature of the specimen. 

(3) The genetic studies enable mathematical reconstructions. 

(4) Phenotypical studies are ‘“‘concerned with the products of 
evolution rather than the process of evolution’. The process 
of evolution can be studied with the techniques of population 
genetics. 

Professor Boyd has advocated for the study of inheritance of 
monogenetic-serological features, as against polygenic features 
because the former are known to be governed by Mendel’s laws. He 
also agrees that gene frequencies are subject to change due to hybridiza- 
tion mutation, natural selection and genetic drift. 

L. Oschinsky doubts : “how can professor Boyd construct racial 
history of the word on the basis of gene frequencies which are known 
to be variable due to the above mentioned processes causing change ?”’ 
He says that Weidnreich and Hootan have also disagreed with Boyd’s 
view. In November 1955, at the American Anthropological Assoicia- 
tion meetings in Boston, Boyd admitted that he was wrong because 
ABO blood groups were found to be modifiable by environment as 
they had a correlation with certain diseases. L. Oschinsky holds that 
“the blood group data above are insufficient as sole criteria of racial 
differences in East Africa.’’ On the basis of data collected by Lehmann 
and Rapper (1949), Elsdon-Dew (1950), Allison (1952), and Hiermaux 
(1954), among the various East African racial groups it is found that 
the frequency distribution of sickle cell trait gene does not agree 
with Rh gene frequency distribution. 

Lehmann thinks that the sickle-cell “entered the continent with 
Veddian blood well after the African races had established themselves.” 

Oschinsky has raised the following objections against this state- 
ment. 

(1) “It has not been proved that the Bantu tribes of East Africa 
have been very much influenced by the Hamitomorphic 
Bahima and Batuslsi.”’ 

(2) “Pygmies of central Africa do not have sickle cells.” 

(3) “A trait does not have to be universal to be diagnostic.” 
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(4) The fact that sickle cell trait is found among the Veddoids 
of South India and South Arabia does not necessarily indicate 
which way it diffused or that it duffused at all.” 

He also questions the validity of putting Bushman, Pygmies and 
Nilotomorphs together in one group on the basis of this single 
character. 

‘Mahalanobis, Majumdar and Rao (1949), East and Oschinsky 
(1958) and Pollitzer (1958), have shown that the use of D2 analysis 
provides a satisfactory estimate of racial affirmities.” Until 
valid scientific criteria, “biologically relevant to racial affinities of 
populations” are found, morphological analysis and statistical tools 
like D2 and Benroses’ size and shape analysis can serve well as 
“temporary transitional techniques.” 


* * * * * * 


Writing in Oceania, volume 30, no. 2, Dr. W. E. H. Stanner while 
discussing initiation ceremonies in northern Australia lists the criteria 
which he thinks should be regarded characteristic of sacrifice. ““When 
the institutions of sacrifice, bloody or unbloody, are examined, the 
empirical elements may be described as follow. (a) Something of 
positive value but of such a substance and nature that it is judged 
inherently acceptable to its receiver, a spiritual personage, is set 
aside to an end beyond the common ends of life in such a way that 
one may speak of its sacralization or consecration to that end. Some- 
thing, that is, is made sacred by men. (b) The sacrifice, the thing 
to be sacrificed, is offered direct or after symbolistical activities have 
been carried out in such a way that the substance but not the nature 
of the sacrifice is transformed. One may speak of this as the immola- 
tion or destruction, or both, of the sacrificial object. (c) The sacrifice 
having been received, or being supposed to have been received, is 
returned to the offerers with its nature now transformed. And (d) as 
yield or fruit of sacrifice it is then shared between those who sustained 
the loss of the sacrificial object. The loss has been requited by a gain, 
but of an unlike kind of margin of gain being a motive of the total 


act.”” He sums up the features as “the setting aside, the offering, 
the return and the sharing.” 


* * * * * * 


Writting on the “Concept of ‘The Tribe’ in the Western Desert’ 
(Oceania, Volume 30, no. 2), Ronald M. Berndt quotes the views of 
G. A. Richard, Radcliffe-Brown, Evans-Pritchard, Fortes, Lowie, 
Linton, Murdock, Nadel and Schapera to conclude : 
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“These various statements have, however, certain elements in 
common and these are held broadly to constitute a ‘tribe’, that is, 
territorial, linguistic and, up to a point, cultural distinctiveness; 
general acknowledgement, by the persons concerned, of membership 
in such a unit; and, probably the crucial point (since the unit involved 
is a social one), interaction; the tribe, one might say, would be the 
widest range not just of consistent interaction but of more or less 
regular co-activity. Whether or not one speaks in this context of a 
‘community’ in the sense of a localised aggregate of persons, there 
are frequent references in what could be called ‘community’ or 
community sentiment in the sense of gemeinschaft. Moreover, it is 
generally agreed that the term ‘tribe’ should be applied only in situa- 
tions where there is no centralization of authority medicated through 
formally differentiated political and administrative structures. In 
other words, it implies relative simplicity in the matter of formal 
government; a relatively small scale population; absence of a highly 
elaborated division of labour, that is, low degree of specialization; 
this is the negative definition already. noted, hinging on the absence 
(or relative absence) of certain features attributed to other types of 
social unit. 


* * * * * * 


Memoir No. 89 of the American Anthropological Association is 
devoted to the Anthropology of Franz Boas; With A. L. Kroober 
and the late R. H. Lowie as sponsoring editors, the memoir includes 
papers from the pens of Goldschmidt, Kluckhohn, Mead, Howells, 
Leslie Spier, Melville Jacobs, Marian Smith and others. It may here 
be recalled that Memoir no. 61 of the A.A.A. was also devoted to Boas. 
Called Franz Boas, 1858-1942, it contained papers by Kroeber and 
others. The occasion then was Boas’s death and the occasion now 
is the centennial of his birth. 


* * * * * * 


A new anthropological journal called ‘‘Current Anthropology : A 
World Journal of the Sciences of Man”’ has been launched from Chicago 
after intensive and extensive preparation. Sponsored by the Wenner 
Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research, Inc., the journal 
will be edited by Sol Tax and will appear six times a year. The 
main articles in the first issue, published in January 1960, are, 
“‘Lexicostatisties So Far” by D. H. Hymes: ““‘I'wenty Years of Peyote 
Studies’ by Weston La Barre, and “Bibliography of Anthropological 
Bibliographies : The Americas” by Gordon D. Gibson. There is also 
a note on the discovery by L. 8. B. Leakey of Zinjanthropus boiser. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
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ASPECTS OF CASTE IN SOUTH INDIA, CEYLON AND NORTH- 
WEST PAKISTAN. Epirep sy E. R. Leacn. CAMBRIDGE 
Untversiry Press, 1960. Pr 148. Price Rs 15.00. 


This review-article! deals with one of the recent publications on 
Indian social anthropology. It seeks to find out the possibility of 
answering the question as to what we should mean by caste. 
Published early this year (1960). the volume under consideration 
‘the second of a series of Cambridge papers in Social Anthropology 
deals with Aspects of Caste in South India. Ceylon and North-West 
Pakistan. According to the general plan of these ‘occasional papers 
in social anthropology’ ‘the main contributions take the forms of 
papers based on field research in particular areas and communities’. 
The arrangement of the (present) book is that the first, and longest, 
essay describes a typical example of caste organization in Southern 
India. The succeeding essays then describe variants of this pattern 
as they occur in Ceylon and North-West Pakistan’. 


Such a study is bound to be very useful. But we are surprised 
at not being told why, of all the places, a Tanjore village was taken as 
a ‘typical example’ or a’model type’ of the Indian caste system. Dr. 
Gough herself is undecided about this fact. In the beginning of the 
Introduction to her essay she writes that ‘the caste system of Tanjore 
may be treated as typical of caste in India as a whole’. She concludes 
her Introduction in almost opposite words when she says that ‘it is 
not claimed that the caste system of Kumbapettai is typical of 
India as a whole’. Similar silence has been observed about the 
considerations which led to the selection of the said variants of 
the ideal pattern. In other words, we are not told that the study 
was planned before the field works were actually undertaken. Were 
the sites chosen on the basis of some statistical sampling techniques 
and procedures? Or, is it a fact that after the contributors to 
the present volume had submitted their respective Ph. D. disserta- 
tions it was found that ‘they share (d) a common viewpoint about the 
nature of social anthropology as an academic discipline and they share 
(d) too a common interest in the cultures of the Indian sub-continent’? 
And the outcome of this afterthought was the volume under consi- 
deration. In the lack of proper explanations to the contrary one is 
not to blame if one arrives at such, none-too-happy, a conclusion. 


According to the general plan outlay this volume also includes 


an introductory paper, entitled ‘What Should We Mean by Caste’ ? 
by its editor, Dr. E.R. Leach. He has done well to point out that 
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in this ‘Introduction’ he is ‘expressing a personal opinionn’ which, in 
most cases, is not shared by his fellow contributors. While he criti- 
cises Max Weber for the latter’s definition of caste (p. 2), Kathleen 
Gough feels that Weber has given ‘an excellent statement of the 
common characteristics of caste’. Leach thinks that it does not indi- 
cate any major difference in their points of view though, to us, it does 
not seem to be so. Dr. Leach finds something fundamentally wrong 
about Kroeber’s definition of caste ‘as an endogamous and _ hereditary 
subdivision of an ethnic unit occupying a position of superior or in- 
ferior rank or social esteem in comparison with other such subdivi- 
sions’ (Kroeber, ‘Caste’ in Hncy. of Social Sciences, 1931, Vol. TIT. 
p 254). The error, according to Leach, lies in that Kroeber ‘puts the 
emphasis in the wrong place—upon endogamy and rank’. Dr. Leach, 
I am afraid, does not get support from his fellow contributors. Dr, 
Barth has made it explicit that ‘Swat quom are thus not castes in the 
Hindu sense of the word’. They are ‘castes only in a very general 
sense. Taking Hindu caste as the ideal type the Swat variety 
is a limiting case’ (p. 115). Even in this Muslim community where 
caste (quom) has no obvious mythological or ritual sanction, Dr. Barth 
informs us that, there is a ‘marked tendency towards caste endogamy’ 
(p. 134). Dr. Gough informs us that at Tanjore ‘each caste 
community belongs to an endogamous group distributed in many 
villages’ (p. 45). Discussing the ritual ranking of the castes he 
stells us that ‘ritual rank inheres in castes by virtue of birth, and 
has connotations of worth’ (p. 51). Michael Banks describes the 
following characteristics of social stratification in Jaffna society : 
‘(1) there are a number of named endogamous strata; (2) there is 
a concept of pollution; (3) there is a formal system of interdependence 
(ritual service) which links these strata together in economic, political 
and religious fields; (4) the named strata and various forms of custo- 
mary behaviour serve to symbolise the rank differences (pp. 61 & 63). 
In his essay on ‘The Flexibility of Caste Principles in a Kandyan 
Community’ Dr. Nur Yalman is concerned with what he describes 
as, ‘the analysis of the two essentials of caste: first, the principle 
of endogamy, and second, ritual status’ (p. 78). If we accept Dr. 
Nur Yalman’s statement, that the markings of ‘caste’ are ‘the asser- 
tion of ritual status, the claims about endogamy and social inter- 
course’, as the gist and the common denominator of all that has been 
said in the ethnographic studies of the volume under consideration, 
then, it would not be difficult to find out as to whether Kroeber or 
Leach was wrong in his emphasis. 
Being very much impressed by ‘the special qualities of inter- 
caste relationships’ described by Gough and others, Dr. Leach dis- 
covers ‘the really crucial fact’, which Kroeber had sinned to slur, 
‘that caste is a system of interrelationships’. He has not clarified as 
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to what sort of interrelationship he is referring to. Let us give Dr. 
Leach his due. Yet it is difficult to imagine how a clearer definition 
of caste would emerge even if intercaste relations were accepted as 
the dominant factor. It is naive to think that no previous student 
of caste had noticed the value and significance of intercaste relation- 
ships or that caste, or to be more specific a caste, has ‘internal’ and 
‘external’ orders was known to none. Dr. Leach further opines that 
‘every caste in a caste system has its special privileges’ (p. 10). He 
is, no doubt, on a firmer footing here. But he neglects a very impor- 
tant fact that the special privileges of a caste are accredited to it 
and are controlled and governed by virtue of the fact that it is 
a closed (endogamous) group and because it has a definite ritual 
ranking in its relation to other identical units of the system. Leach 
was on the verge of making a very important contribution towards 
the understanding of the caste system when he was emphasing the 
interrelational aspect. A caste must only be defined in terms of 
the caste system of which it is one of the constituent units. It was 
not done by Kroeber and others, probably because they were ground- 
ing more on a priori bases than on the basis of the systematic 
ethnographic data. Those who were interested in the origin theories 
did not miss the interrelational aspect altogether. But the inter- 
caste relations—whether intergroup, in-group or inter-personal— 
alone do not characterise the system as a whole. About three decades 
ago Kroeber described the situation aptly when he said that ‘any 
attempt to explain the system on the basis of a single factor may 
therefore be attractive to those who like simple formulae, but is 
foredoomed to partiality and unsoundness.’ 

It is difficult to understand Leach’s distinction between, what he 
calls ‘cultural evidence’ and ‘structural evidence’. He seems to have a 
good grasp of the problem when he opines that caste is a phenomenon 
of ‘Pan-Indian Civilization’ (p.5). Weber says that caste is ‘the funda- 
mental institution of Hinduism’. But in the same breath he also points 
out that the variants of caste are found among Indian Muslims and 
Buddhists, etc. Leach criticizes Weber. But his own contention that 
caste is a phenomenon of ‘Pan-Indian Civilization’ seems hardly more 
than a beautiful summation of Weber’s above account. Like a boomer- 
ang Leach’s accusation of Weber can be returned back to him that 
by characterising caste as a phenomenon of Pan Indian Civiliaztion 
‘he implies thereby that caste is a specifically cultural phenomenon’ 
(p. 2). He further thinks that as an ‘ethnographic category’ caste 
‘Tefers exclusively to a system of social organisation peculiar to Hindu 
India (p. 1). Do by ‘ethnographic category’ we mean that a parti- 
cular principle of social stratification is found clothed within the cultural 
configuration of a particular type ? If it is so, then the class principle 
of Oriental China is likely to be different from that of the Occident. I 
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think it is a matter of degree and level of abstraction and generalisation. 
Had it not been so, Dr. Leach would not attempt to distinguish caste 
from class as meticulously as he has done here. 

Literature on caste system is abundant. There is hardly any use 
of increasing its bulk by producing literature based on a priori assump- 
tions and suppostions. But at the same time it must not be forgotten 
that there are two interconnected facets of the study of the caste system. 
One is the study of the ‘dynamics’ or the ‘process’ the caste system is. 
In a diachronic study of this sort the anthropologists will either have to 
join hands with social historians or will have to do researches as social 
historians themselves. The second is the empirical (synchronic) 
study of the caste system in different parts of the country. By their 
very training and aptitude the anthropologists are competent to 
conduct such studies. By their efforts they will provide reliable and 
authentic material to be used by the anthropologists and the social 
historians of the future generations in their diachronic studies of the 
caste system. Dr. Gough has rightly pointed out that there are 
‘a number of regional (caste) systems’ in India. These (cultural) 
regional boundaries are not easy to mark. Yet some sort of a ten- 
tative agreement is possible. In these regions the field researches 
will have to be based on proper sampling procedures. It would 
really be a worthwhile and fruitful effort to carry on such 
researches on some agreed-upon outlines so that the results might 
be comparable. Wherever possible the researchers should try to 
present the ‘unconcious’ models which their clients build up. They 
should try to indicate specifically as to whether the ‘concious’ models 
which they build differ from or are identical to the ‘unconcious’ 
ones. 

Such synchronic studies are sure to throw some light upon the 
nature of the caste system as it exists today. There is need of caution 
lest we overestimate the value of these studies. Synchronic ethno- 
graphic studies of the caste system alone cannot deliver the goods, 
because the system has been a dynamic social phenomenon. Its 
present form is the resultant of the interplay of different types of 
stresses and strains at different times in the historical past. It is really 
notable that the ingredients which constituted ‘a caste’ and defined 
the caste system’ have been constantly undergoing change. I should 
not be misunderstood. I am not trying to undermine the value of the 
empirical studies of the caste system. Rather a systematic compara- 
tive study based on empirical researches in different regions of the 
country is the need of the hour. It will not be out of place to point 
out the chief merits of the volume under review. Firstly it shows that 
a systematic comparative study of the Indian caste system, as it exists 
today, is to be based on empirical (synchronic) studies. Secondly, 
though it does not initate but it certainly ratifies the attempts to 
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incorporate a field of study into the empirical-anthropological mould 
which has hitherto been the domain of the humanities. 

If anthropology wants to make any substantive contribution to 
the study of the dynamics of the caste system it must make use of its 
grand empirical tradition to produce reliable evidences (data), obtain- 
ed with a degree of detachment, to facilitate proper inference. The 
new economic changes are breaking down old caste barriers which were 
once supposed to be the diacritics of the caste system. The system has 
changed and is still undergoing change. But it has not withered 
away. Any attempt to say that by caste we should mean this and 
this alone is a dangerous venture. Kroeber seems to have grasped 
the dynamism of the system better than most of those who have written 
on caste and caste system. At the moment it seems difficult to dis- 
agree with him when he says that ‘caste is as incompatible with full 
acceptance of the occidental economic system as it is interadapted with 
the native one In the contrast of the two idea-systems, caste will 
either be broken down or will keep India economically mediaeval or 
will hybridize into some new and unforseable cultural form’. 


NOTE 


This review-paper was read before the First Convention of Indian 
Social Anthropologists held at Lucknow on the 10th & 11th 
March, 1960. 


Gopala Sarana 


FROM APE TO ANGEL. By H. R. Hays. Lonpon (METHUEN), 
1959. Pp. 461, 32 pLares. Price Rs. 29.25 (36 SHILLINGS). 


The book bears the sub-title An Informal History of Social Anthro- 
pology. On the jacket the words ‘‘popular account” also are used in 
describing its contents. The author, the publisher’s blurb sells us, 
is an American novelist, translator, playwright and literary critic. 
Social Anthropology obviously has a wide circle of admirers. The 
Book Society has recommended the book. But for whom is this book 
meant ¢ ‘To whom is it recommended? Having read the book, I 
may try to answer this question. If it is meant for social anthropo- 
logists they may well read _ it, enjoy reading it and even profit by 
" How many of us, social anthropologists, know as much about 

ae Rowe Schoolcraft as Mr. Hays tells us? Our most laborious 
Caivanees Mr. Penniman devotes only a paragraph to him (that is 
what he deserves is a different matter) as against Mr. Hays’ ten 
pages. Most of us will also confess not having known all the little 
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bits of gossipy anecdotage with which the author fills the often 
entertaining pages of this book. It is interesting to read about the 
secret society called the Gordian Knot which Morgan formed even 
while at school, and about how he later changed its name to the New 
Confederation of the Iroquois, and modelled its ceremonies on those 
of the Iroquois. And is this not gossip at its entertaining best ? 

“In 1855 a tall blond young Englishman was riding on a Havana 
omnibus. The vehicle creaked and groaned over the cobbles, closely 
packed with talkative humanity, baskets, bundles, and even chickens. 
The young man listened with amused interest to the clatter of 
conversation, stretching his Spanish to the utmost, and tucked in his 
long legs as descending passengers stumbled over them. Suddenly 
he caught the intonations of an English voice. The speaker was 
using thee and thou. The young men craned his neck. He was a 
slightly eccentric-looking gentleman wearing a white hat, holding a 
white umbrella, sitting in the rear of the bus. Presently the seat next 
to the man in the white hat was vacated. The young man made 
his way to it and introduced himself as a compatriot and fellow Quaker. 

They shook hands.” 

The young man was Tylor, and the gentleman in the white hat was 
Henry Christy, a wealthy banker and a passionate antiquarian. 

As we proceed with the book the gossip becomes less interesting 
and the information about the contributions of various anthropologists 
becomes more and more meagre. This, it may be argued, is not the 
author’s fault. Too many people are ‘doing’ social anthropology 
nowadays, and many of them write books and papers which even an 
interested litteratuer writing a popular, informal history is not obliged 
to understand. Mr. Hays’ touch becomes less severe as he comes to 
deal with modern social anthropologists. His treatment of the work 
of British social anthropologists is very inadequate and misleading. 
Maybe the reason for this is that what the British social anthropologists 
are doing is not recognized by Mr. Hays as anthropology. He will 
find eminent supporters in his own country for this viewpoint. His 
ignorance of British social anthropology is not confined to their work 
only; he is uncertain of their names as well. Thus only a page and 
a half is devoted to Radcliffe-Brown; and we read on page 335, about 
Meyer Fortis and Raymond Leach (my italics). The author has 
greater knowledge of the work being done by American anthropologists, 
and the portions of his book dealing with this work are well written. 

To conclude, this book may well be recommended to social anthro- 
pologists. They will enjoy reading it, in leisure time, and will learn 
a few more facts about a few more pioneers, though they will not 
improve their understanding of the subject-matter of anthropology 
or of current trends in research. But they will not expect that. 
The general reader will learn a lot more from this book than the 
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"anthropologist, but he may be misled by some of the commissions and 
incorrect statements found in the book, like the contention that 
British social anthropologists have “‘not initiated new trends but 
rather developed a more detailed and analytical functionalism.” 
And again ‘“‘The preoccupation of all these scholars appears to be 
conditioned by Britain’s position as a colonial power” (p. 335). 

In the end, mention may be made of the 32 plates which are well- 
chosen and well-reproduced. They add to the value of the book, 


which is readable and entertaining. ; 
T. N. Madan 


VILLAGE JAPAN, sy Ricwarp K. BrarpsLtey, JoHN W. HALL 
AND Rogsert E. Warp. UNIveERSITY oF CHICAGO PREss, 1959. 
Pe. xiv+498. Price $8.75. 


Niiike is a small rice-growing settlement in the western half of 
Honshu, Japan’s principal island. One hundred and thirty people live 
in its twentyfour houses, clustered at the base of a pine-covered hill. 
Their physical surroundings, daily activities, organised relations and 
the belief and values that give meaning to their lives are reported 
here, as a starting point toward understanding the people of rural 
Japan. The book, therefore, emerges as a controversial document 
and raises questions of methodology as well as usefulness—500 pages, 
or 200,000 words describe the life and culture of 130 people living 
in 24 houses, and the authors think that they would provide a starting 
point towards understanding Japanese rural culture. The chapters 
have been written by various authors, and they have been assisted 
by a number of “Japanese scholars, officials, and just plain people 
who assisted through advice, encouragement and support’. American 
participants in the project have also been numerous. ‘To varying 
extents almost everyone who has been regularly stationed at our 
Okayama centre, has contributed to the field notes on which the 
present study is based (p. XIII)”. This the authors further clarify, 
“including faculty members and graduate students from at least 
three universities, besides the University of Michigan” (Ibid). The 
book, therefore, is the result of a stupendous cooperative organisation, 
and necessarily an inter-disciplinary study. We welcome the volume 
for its methodological interests, as also the competent handling of the 
field notes. What we shall keep on wondering is the purpose that 
such studies serve; the authors themselves say: ‘“‘As in any commu- 
nity, then, our search is fruitless. There is in Niiike no typical 
man, woman or child. Each is unusual, distinct, wnique’’,...... but | 
as we discover ever new facets of individuality, we also come to 
recognise common patterns of experience and behaviour that hold 
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true for the total membership of the community”. It is the latter 
finding that interests the social scientist and helps him to figure out 
the configuration of any culture. If a small village shows individua- 
lity and unique types of people, our efforts to understand the 
national character must be ‘fruitless’. What we find in Niiike, 
reminds us of Browning’s Pipapasses but all the same, the study places 
before us, a point an orientation and a result that will be debated over 
the years to come. It is necessary to point out, for the benefit of 
Indian field scientists that such projects are not and could not be 
possible in any foreseeable distance or within the competence of Indian 
social scientists. There must be foundations to fix such foundations 
for social research. 
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Sociological Abstracts is published quarterly and contains 
over 1000 abstracts of 200-300 words each, classified by fields 
and indexed by author, periodical, and subject matter. 


Subscription Price : $5.00 


Leo P. Cray, Editor 


sociological abstracts 


218 Kast 12 Street New York 3, NY, USA 


STATEMENT ABOUT OWNERSHIP AND OTHER PARTICULARS 
ABOUT THE NEWS PAPER 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL : THE EASTERN ANTHROPOLOGIST 
Form IV 


(See Rule 8) 


1. Place of Publication : Lucknow 
2. Periodicity of its Publication: Quarterly 
3. Printers’ Name K. P. Mukherjee 
Nationality . ‘ Indian - 
Address Eka Press, 204/1, B.T. Road, 
Caleutta-35 
4. Publisher’s Name Dr. D. N. Majumdar, for 
The Ethnographic & Folk Culture 
Society, U.P. 
5. Editor’s Name Dr. D. N. Majumdar, 
id Dean, Faculty of Arts, 


Lucknow University, Lucknow 


AIMS AND OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY : 

Aims and objects of the Society shall be to collect, compile, and 
publish in the form of bulletin or monographs all the materials 
relating to the folk culture of the Province—songs, folk-tales, myths, 
riddles, folk art, customs, beliefs and laws. 


6. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE : 
President Dr. Sita Ram, D.Litt. 
Vice-Presidents Sri B. D. Sanwal, I.C.S. 
Dr. B. 8. Haikerwal, M.A., LL.B., Ph.D. 
Hony. Secretary Dr. D. N. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D., F.N.I. 


Joint Secretary Sri K.S. Mathur, M.A. 
Hony. Treasurer Dr. B. N. Puri, M.A. D.Phil. 


‘ 


MEMBERS : 
Raja Dinesh Singh of Kasmanda, M.P., Mrs. Kusum Harinarain, 
Dr. Kailash Nath Sharma, Dr. 8. N. Chakarborty, M.D., and 
Mrs. Swaroop Rani Bakshi, M.A. 


I, D. N. Majumdar hereby declare that the particulars given 
above are true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
Dated, Lucknow. ‘ D.N. Masumpar 
the 24th May, 1960. Publisher 


PUBLISHED BY THE ETHNOGRAPHIC & FOLK 
-CULTURE SOCIETY, U.P. 


RURAL PROFILES 


SOCIOLOGICAL STUDIES OF VILLAGE LIFE IN INDIA 


Edited by: D. N. Majumdar 


Vol. One ; 


Contributions from :— W. David Hopper 
Bryce Ryan 
D. N. Majumdar 
S. C. Dube 
M. N. Srinivas. 
Max Rallis, and others 


Royal 8vo size 124 pages Price Rs.9.00 
$2.00 
s.15/- 


Vol. Two (In the press, expected to be 
issued in December, 1959) 


Contributions from:— Bryce Ryan 
Adrian C, Mayer 
D. N. Majumdar. 
Jyotirmoyee Sarma 
F. G. Bailey, and others 


Avanlalile from the office of the Society, Department of 
Anthropology, Lucknow University, Lucknow (India). 


IN HINDI 
PRACHYA MANAV-VAIGYANIK 


se Out of print. 

Now 2. Rs. 4/- (five papers on tribal 
welfare by eminent Indian and 
foreign anthropologists). 

No. 3 (Rural life number: contains an 
illustrated article on Rupkund 

mystery). Rs. 4/- 


To be issued half yearly from July 1959: 
annual subscription payable in advance Rs. 4/- to 


The Secretary, 

Ethnographic and Folk Culture Society, U.P., 
Department of Anthropology, 

Lucknow University, 

Lucknow. 


